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Slav and Teuton The Promise to Poland 








FEW Americans will have noticed in a brief . question has been raised whether Harpsr’s 
cable dispatch that a certain professor has WEEKLY wes correct in stating that Germany, 

been arrested in Austria. Probably not more than | not Russia, had been historically the hindrance to a 
one American in a thousand will know who Professor | free Poland. Bismarck ought to be a fairly sound 
Masaryk is, or surmise why he should be arrested. | authority. He says: “In the Polish question, Aus- 
The event has a strong bearing on the talk in Aus- | tria is confronted with no such difficulties as for us 
tria and Germany about the Slav peril. The Pan- | are indissolubly bound up with the reéstablishment 
Slav movement is merely a response to the Pan- | of Polish independence.” These difficulties “even in 
German movement. The Slav cannot help being num- | 1863 made it appear advisable to do our best not to 
erous. That is the principal crime charged against | facilitate but to thwart the opening of this question 


| him. He happens to be in the majority in a good | by Russia.” And the difficulties to Germany had in 


many’ regions in Southeastern Europe, where he has | his opinion increased since 1863. Therefore Bis- 
comparatively little to say about government. The | marck said: “The reéstablishment of the Kingdom of 
present war was brought on because Austria charged | Poland, the tearing away of the Polish speaking 
Servia with a plot and refused to have the matter | provinces of Prussia, would be possible only if Prus- 
impartially investigated until European complica- | sia were worsted in war.” Russia raised the ques- 
tions had gone so far that even when Austria | tion during the Crimean War and in 1863, and there 
yielded, Germany would not. The arrest of | seems to be no reason to doubt her seriousness pow 
Professor Masaryk recalls vividly the Bosnian | im a position she has held so long. The organ of the 
crisis of 1908-9. Then also Austria was talk- | Polish Democratic Party in Russian Poland told the 
ing about a punitive expedition into Servia. | truth when it said: “Poland will reacquire her in- 
The Austrian army was mobilized and two hun- | dependence only (1) after a great war either among 
dred thousand troops were poured into the occu- | the Powers who divided her among themselves, or 
pied provinces. Germany threatened to mobilize in | (2) after a war between one or two of those states 
defense of Austria. Servia submitted, as did her | and other states in conjunction with so serious a na- 
backer Russia, to the Austrian demands. Even after | tional uprising that it will have to be reckoned with”. 
the submission of Servia and Russia, however, the | The first situation is now upon us, complicated by 
trial for high treason which had already begun was | part of the second, and the result in favor of Poland 
continued, and this trial led to a libel trial, and to | is almost inevitable. 

the exposure of the forged documents, the most dra- 
matic of which, perhaps, was the written oath by 
King Peter connecting him with the conspirators who 
murdered King Alexander in 1903. Professor MRE and more the men of our time are feeling 
Masaryk was among those who testified in this case. the need of spending the days that are here in 
His evidence was technical and probably had little | high effort. Bad as war is, there is one aspect from 
influence on the jury, but it made him a marked man, | which something can be said for it. Danger of 
unwilling to submit to forgery as a part of the Pan- | some sort is desirable, because it gives us the sense 
German propaganda. Professor Masaryk is not a | of carrying this precious immortal thing, which we 
Pan-Slav in the Russian sense. Indeed, he believes | call our life, carelessly through the crowd. And 
Austria is needed. He looks upon Prague and not | danger is desirable because it answers our need of 
Petrograd as the proper Slavic centre. He merely | challenging powers strong enough to crush the chal- 
sought truth. Long before this trouble he had proved | lenger, for the sake of the exaltation that comes 
that the famous Koenigen Hof manuscript was forged | with combat. Of course war is an obsolete form, 
and at that time also he was attacked for lack of | with infinitely more harm than good. Our prayer 
| patriotism. He said that his motive in offering the | might well be that hereafter we become enlisted in 
proof was the desire to secure the liberty of every | some useful warfare against the oppressors of life, 


The Summons 











man to give expression at all times and places to his | where their power is strong indeed. There is plenty 
scientific convictions. His arrest suggests more | of work to do in the world that requires both courage 
trouble for the right of free speech. In spite of the | and self sacrifice. Some of the most interesting 
evidence of such leading scholars the high treason | things on that subject have been written by William 
trial ended in condemning thirty one men to a total | James, and they make good rereading in the pres- 
of one hundred and eighty four years imprisonment. | ent crisis. 
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Elect Robins 


LLINOIS has a great chance in November. Of 
the three candidates for the United States Sen- 
ate, the Democrat is, next to Charles F. Murphy, 
the most notorious Democratic boss in the United 
States. His election would be a source of sarcastic 
humor to the whole country at the expense of 
Illinois. The Republicans have put up an ordinary 
machine politician who has Sullivan’s undesirable 
qualities without his strength. The Progressives 
have nominated Raymond Robins, whose name car- 
ries the idea of fitness to all who know the politics 
of the State. He is an ideal candidate. His ability 
and devotion have been proved over many years in 
many fields. How often has Illinois had senators 
unworthy of herself! Here is her chance. Here is 
something for the young men of the state to come 
out and hustle for. 


Can the Gang Put It Over? 


UPPOSE Illinois or Pennsylvania should so far 
dishonor itself as to prefer Sullivan to Robins 
or Penrose to Pinchot or Palmer, would the elected 
boss be seated by the Senate? It is open to serious 
doubt. So much money is being spent for those two 
pillars of society, by the safe and sane elements of 
the community, that the contest in the Senate over 
the legality of the election, if either of them wins, 
will be extremely sharp. It will be a pity to cum- 
ber up the Senate with two Lorimer cases, but the 
progressive members are organizing for the fight; 
they have not ceased to blush for the blow that 
Lorimer gave to the Senate prestige; and they will 
not see Sullivan take his seat, or Penrose keep his, 
until every available scrap of information lies before 
the whole American public. 


Why Three Candidates? 


ANY wonder why, since the Progressives have 

so generously supported Vance McCormick for 
Governor of Pennsylvania, there has not been an 
agreement on one opponent to Penrose for Senator. 
The strongest argument is not uncertainty about 
whether Pinchot or Palmer wodld poll the heavier 
vote. The strongest argument is that the withdrawal 
of one of these men, in the opinion of most of the re- 
form leaders, would not help the other. If Palmer 
withdrew, the result might well be to free the reac- 
tionary Democrats to make some of the deals that 
the Penrose men are offering. If Pinchot withdrew, 
too many of the Progressives might revert to Repub- 
licanism, especially in so protectionist a state. Hence 
an unusual situation in which each of the liberal can- 
didates for the Senate may have a better chance of 
victory over the entrenched reactionary boss than he 
would have if there were a withdrawal in his favor. 


The Colorado Situation 


HE labor leaders, in treating the President’s 
peace plan more cordially than it was treated 

by the operators, again showed their general superi- 
ority in open-mindedness and modern spirit to their 
employers. It is with regret, by the way, that we 
notice a change in the tone of the Rocky Mountain 
News. A few months ago it was showing courage 
and power. Now it looks to us as if the interests of 





the pocket-nerve or the social compact were begin- 
ning to be felt. Colonel Roosevelt’s modification of 
his plan was no doubt a blow to the Colorado Pro- 


gressives. It is a very hard game that liberals have |— 


to meet in that be-corporationed state. 


A Step in Arkansas 


RKANSAS is the first-state to obtain a child labor 
law by use of the initiative. The Legislature 
had been trifling with the subject for a number of 
years with an ineffective law and no method of en- 
forcement, and upon the adjournment of the last 
Legislature, with no progress made, the Nationa] | 
Child Labor Committee, in codperation with the 
State Federation of Labor, the Farmers’ Union and 
the women’s clubs, undertook to secure the requisite 
number of signatures—13,000—for initiating a model 
child labor law. 
cured and in the recent State election, in which fif- 
teen acts and amendments were submitted to the 
people, Act Number 1, the child labor law, received 
51,811, with 17,978 against it. This law led all the 
rest in the number of votes for it and fell only 11,000 
behind the vote for Governor. 





Marching Along 


\ tex appointment of Mr. Stimson to the Argentine e 


is admirable. His character, knowledge, and ac- 


complishments are such that he would do us credit F 
The appointment of so well known PF 


at any court. 
a writer and lawyer harmonizes with a cor- 
dial and enthusiastic policy toward South America, 
where our possibilities have been rendered still more 
vast by the European war. May our best men real- 
ize more and more that on the principle of noblesse 
oblige they can do nothing more fitting than will- 
ingly to place their services, when required, at the | 
service of their government. | 


A Line of Murray’s 


HE President’s desire that, whatever American 
opinion may be, it should not carry us into the | 
domain of passion, and therefore out of the reign | 
of reason, reminds us of a line of Gilbert Murray's: | 


To hold a hand uplifted over hate. 


It is a fine line, and it has been rather splendidly | 
illustrated by a number of Englishmen since the | 
war began, a number surprisingly large considering | 
the deadly character of the struggle. 


Secrecy 


pepe the telegraph and the quick mail service 

by land and sea, suspense in war was maly 
times greater than any censorship can make it now. 
For the benefit of future generations it is to be hoped 
that the vagueness of knowledge about this war 8 
only temporary. It is easy to see why no goverl- 
ment just now wishes to take the heart out of its 
population. But in order to have the lesson as com 
plete as possible, the details ought later to be at 
cessible in all their horror. It has been announced 
that the British have with them official photogra | 
phers. Whether this is true of the other nations we | 
have no knowledge. It would seem scarcely in the | 
interest of military government to have photographs | 














Some 25,000 signatures were ge- | 
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of war scenes accessible, even after the war, but it 
would be indeed in the interest of the people every- 
where. The German Government undertook to sup- 
press a book called “The Human Slaughter-House” 
because of the vivid word-pictures of war. If the 
British Government allows its photographs to be pub- 
lished later, it will not make a great deal of differ- 
ence what the other nations do, as the scenes will 
be copied everywhere, and suppression of a publica- 
tion for exhibiting the meaning of war will be im- 
possible after the oligarchies have received what is 
coming to them as a result of this upheaval. 


Diplomacy 


HE way statesmen sometimes dispose of territory 
reminds us of the experience of a Southern gen- 

tleman travelling in Austria. He was taking dinner 
at a small village inn where the meal is set upon a 
large table and served in great platters or bowls for 
all the diners. As he seated himself, a huge foreigner 
with a scarclely less huge wife came in and took 
places at table. Dinner proceeded in _ silence 
until the maid put on the boards a large bowl of 
strawberries. The foreigner at once helped himself 

extravagantly, helped his wife to a slightly smaller 
| portion, and then replaced the almost empty dish. 

“My friend”, said the Southern gentleman, “J like 
strawberries.” 

“Not as much as I do”, was the candid reply. 

If a country is mighty enough, it may have the 
strawberries. 





A Traveller’s Note 


At a Paris police station where tourists were ap- 
plying for permits and identification papers 
following the outbreak of war, these facts were 
noted: 

Few people know their own height. 

A man asks his wife what color his eyes are. 

A man fills in the question, “Profession?” with 
one or several jobs. A wife puts a blank. No one 
writes wife or mother as a profession, though a 
trained nurse or a paid housekeeper states her occu- 
pation. 





The Worst Break 


UCH comment has been made on the fact that 

even the unequalled Connie Mack let Joe Jack- 
_ son go. We doubt whether that move was an error. 
Probably if Mack had been able to tell exactly how 
great a player Jackson would become, he might have 
kept him, but the principle on which he acted is one 
that has helped to make the Athletics the most pow- 
erful team in history. He dropped Jackson because 
he wanted quick thinkers and Jackson was slow. 
In numerous cases, where Stallings and other brill- 
iant managers have released men who afterwards 
did well, there need have been no error, since a player 
will frequently do bad work in one set of circum- 
stances and excellent work in a different environ- 
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ment. The clearest and most striking error we know 
of by an able manager is Hugh Jennings’ release of 
_ Archer because he did not like the throwing method 
of his youthful catcher. That method was part of 
What later put Archer easily first in his position. Can 
any fan think of a managerial “break” anywhere 
equal in seriousness to this? 
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The National Interest 


| ee more persons follow baseball with interest 

and excitement than did thirty years ago, but 
what fans there were then had the full enthusiasm. 
Here, for example, is a letter which Eugene Field 
wrote to a friend way back in 1886: 


Well, Chicago beat St. Louis today and, the 
gods be glorified! Kansas City beat Detroit! As 
for New York, Boston whipped her day before 
yesterday and Washington shut her out today! 
Now if Detroit will only lose a game or two to 
St. Louis! I more than half suspect that your 
home folk will think that you and I are baseball 
mad. 


Fields column—“Sharps and Flats’—was among 
the earliest regular “colyums”. In it he wrote: 


Benjamin Harrison is a good, honest, patriotic 
man, and we like him. But he never stole second 
base in all his life and he could not swat Mickey 
Welch’s down curves over the left-field fence. 
Therefore, we say again, as we have said many 
tumes before, that much as we revere Benjamin 
Harrison’s purity and amiability, we cannot but 
accord the tribute of our sincerest admiration to 
that paragon of American manhood, Michael 
J. Kelly. 


It is quite in the tone of today, and perhaps of a 
little more delicate humor. 


Not Guilty 


PTON SINCLAIR sends us a copy of The Chris- 
tian Socialist, which reproduced our cartoon on 
the Colorado situation, credited Harprer’s WEEKLY, 
and then wrote under it a quotation from Revela- 
tions. Mr. Sinclair, as was not unnatural, supposed 
the caption put on by The Christian Socialist was 
the caption used by us. Obviously, therefore, the 
error into which he fell was entirely unintentional 
and the source of no just criticism of him. 


A Play of the Spirit 


EORGE M. COHAN shows brilliant talent in 
the themes and stories which he selects as the 
bases for his dramas, and equally in the technique 
with which he carries out his dramatic problems. “The 
Miracle Man” has one fault. The theme proper ends 
with the second act, but the plot has to go on. This 
results in a slow third act, which is saved, however, 
by one happy stroke—the death of the Patriarch. 
The short last act accomplishes the triumph of 
bringing back, at the end, in full volume, the spiritual 
feeling of the theme, after getting rid of all the de- 
tails of the plot. The touch at the very close, when 
the girl hopes that the dead Patriarch was not de- 
ceived by the fraud on him that she and her com- 
panions had attempted, is magnificent. And the cer- 
tainty with which the conversions are made with ex- 
actly the right degree of difficulty, according to the 
previously exhibited character of the various per- 
sons, is one of the strong and fine qualities in a work 
of art in which Americans may rejoice. Since Darwin, 
the world has concentrated itself largely on material 
progress. It is now returning to spiritual forces, 
trying to give itself up to them, and being guided in 
the manner of approach by the new knowledge of 
natural science. Mr. Cohan has come out with no 
little credit from his encounter with so large a theme. 























Where is the 
Vice Fight? 


By GEORGE CREEL 


CARCELY more than a year ago the whole country 
rang to the sledge-hammer blows that were being 
leveled at Commercialized Vice. Preachers, 

papers, playwrights, authors, magazines, reviews, mov- 
ing pictures, doctors and parents, all joined in discus- 
sion, revelation, and attack, and nothing seemed more 
certain than that determination would remain at fever 
heat until the evil disappeared. 

Today there is a vast silence. Press and pulpit alike 
are busy with other things, the films have ceased to be 
concerned with traffic in souls, periodicals are clamor- 
ing for the “wholesome” in fiction, and to all appear- 
ances the entire vice question has been laid back in its 
ancient closet among the things that must not be talked 
about. 

It is a state of affairs that should not need any large 
amount of explanation. As might confidently have 
been expected, there was an avalanche of pruriency 
the moment public opinion opened up the sex problem 
to general discussion. Honest investigation and sincere 
approaches were swept to one side by the rush of writ- 
ers, managers, film makers, and publishers who saw 
nothing in the great movement but a chance to make 
money by exploiting the vile and sensational features 
of the subject. 

Why wouldn’t there have been revolt against all the 
nastiness that met the eye and ear at every turn, es- 
pecially when much of it was a lie, and all of it sordid 
and unclean both in matter and motive? When the 
country decided to grapple with its most imperative 
problem, there was no intent to surrender all of the old 
decencies and restraints. 

Investigation, however, discloses that this revulsion 
is more apparent than real. The disgust is with the 
exploitation, not against the consideration. What has 
stopped is the capitalization of pruriency by the pan- 
derers of the press, stage, film and magazine. The 
real fight against Commercialized Vice has never 
ceased, and each new day adds to the list of remark- 
able victories that are being won against the oldest 
lie in the world. 

When people first aroused to the enormity of the 
horror and menace that had been permitted to gather 
under protection of the theory of “necessary evil”, 
there was hardly a great city in the United States that 
did not maintain a district dedicated to the assump- 
tion that man has not risen above the level of the beast. 
Los Angeles, Denver, Seattle, New Orleans and Salt 
Lake exhibited their wretched wares in “cribs”, others 
contented themselves with well-defined areas, but all 
were equally shameless in their belief that a “redlight 
reservation” was a necessary and important. part of 
every well-regulated municipality. 

Today New Orleans is practically alone in its evil 
eminence as a partner with panderers. Not only is it 
the one city that still maintains “cribs”, but it is also 
the single community in the United States that has 
taken no steps to rid itself of a ghastly and malignant 
growth. 

The “redlight district” has been done away with in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Denver, Detroit, 
Rochester, Little Rock, Omaha, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Salt Lake City, Atlanta, Washington, Kan- 
sas City, and scores of lesser cities. 

Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Toledo, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco, have adopted rigid repressive 
measures as a first step to complete abolition, and New 
York, while still unintelligent and inefficient, is never- 
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theless on record against anything approaching police 
sanction of prostitution. 

The Injunction and Abatement Law—the most ef- 
fective measure yet devised to fight Commercialized 
Vice, for it puts its punitive emphasis on the property 
owner, not the inmate—has been written on the statute 
books of Iowa, California, Nebraska, Minnesota, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
the District of Columbia. 
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DOES this look as if the fight against Commercialized 

Vice had stopped? What is more, these tangible 
results are almost equalled in importance by new and 
far-reaching spiritual values. A journey from coast to 
coast reveals the truth that old lies have lost their 
potency and are giving way to cleaner, finer concepts 
of justice, humanity and morals. 

Practically every one of the cities mentioned has 
adopted some form of sex instruction for growing boys 
and girls; in all of them there is definite repudiation of 
the double standard, and in none of them is there aly 
cther attitude to the individual prostitute than that 
she is the victim of society’s failures. : 

By reason of the reports of the various vice commit 
sions, the result of careful and expert study both m 
this country and Europe, the theory of physiologie 
necessity is now understood to be a lie, and there 8 
almost entire agreement with respect to the impos 
bility of “regulating” traffic in lust. The Europeat 
confession of failure came aptly to hand at a time when 
the Chicago, Minneapolis and Denver commissions 
were proving that segregation had never segregavs 
and that the cherished dream of medical inspection was 
a farce. a 

It is not yet time to say that the policy of abolition 
has achieved complete success, but nothing is mae 
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safe. than the assertion 
that the worst phases of 
the new condition are bet- 
ter than the best phases of 
the old. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that no city 
has returned to the wal- 
low. Seattle, cited as an 
example of failure because 
the people reélected Hiram 
Gill after recalling him, is 
in reality a clinching dem- 
onstration of abolition’s 
h. 

BE sisyor, Gill ran a 
yide-open town, and by 
1911 this policy of infa- 
mous roystering had 
reached the stage of two 
huge brothels built in a 
public street. That was 
the year the women came 
into possession of the vote, 
and their first act was to 
recall Gill and install a 
new mayor pledged to the extermination of commer- 
cialized vice. 

In 1914, when Gill came to the front again, he 
made a plea for reélection that was as effective 
as it was unique. In blunt words he told the 
people that they had been as guilty as himself, since 
his vice policy had only been the expression of the 
belief of the male citizenship of Seattle in prostitution’s 
necessity. Was it fair for the people to change, he 
asked, and deny him a similar right? Out of his inves- 
tigations and observations he had come to see that a 
policy of abolition was the only sane, decent and pos- 
sible way of dealing with Commercialized Vice, and he 
asked another opportunity so that he might remove the 
stain upon his name and the shadow from the lives of 
his children. 

Cotterill, the one big figure in the Seattle forward 
movement, had refused to run again for mayor, and 
Gill’s principal opponent was one Trenholme, a capit- 
alistic candidate. Gill went willingly before the 
“Women’s Quiz”, while Trenholme refused; and added 
to this, an inquiry into campaign funds developed that 
Gill was making the race with $700 of his own money, 
a3 against a fund of thousands supplied for Tren- 
holme by the breweries and corporations. - 

Gill was chosen, and the wisdom of the choice was 
















istantly demonstrated by his selection of the candidate 
oi the Ministers’ Association as his chief of police. 
Wattle today is the cleanest city in the United States, 





Pamphlet circulated by 
Seattle women in their 
fight against Gill. 





and in every respect Hiram Gill, the chastened, is 
making good. 

Los Angeles, after four years of abolition, elected a 
mayor in 1913 who was backed by the saloons and the 
“wide open” crowd. Regardless of the grounds the un- 
derworld had for hope, the fact remains that the new 
mayor has not tampered with abolition, nor interfered 
in any way with the activities of Charles Sebastian, the 
first chief of police in the country to commence a vice 
fight. 


ENVER, where the commission form of government 
exists, made the mistake of electing as the commis- 
sioner of safety a man who owned a private dining- 
room restaurant with saloon attached; yet this person 
has not dared to brave public opinion by restoring vice 
to its former estate. 

As to the results of abolition, the testimony of the 
cities is about the same. All of them agree that liquor 
constituted about fifty per cent of the business, a find- 
ing that is recommended to those pious souls who still 
insist upon the theory of innate depravity. This fifty 
per cent is wiped out the moment a decree of abolition 
goes into effect. Honest enforcement of the law does 
away with another 25 per cent, leaving a 25 per cent 
remainder that hides and dodges, and which must be 
dealt with by social changes in education, industry, 
housing, and the medical inspection of school children. 
In explanation of the last remedy, nothing has been more 

clearly proved than that an amaz- 
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=} ingly large proportion of the prosti- 
; tute population are “defectives”. 

The manner of winning abolition 
is infinite in its variety. Denver, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle, for in- 
stance, worked through the recall; 
cities like Chicago and Minneapolis 
formed a projectile public opinion 
with vice commission reports, fore- 
ing the mayor to give necessary or- 
ders to the chief of police; in states 
possessing an injunction and abate- 
ment law, municipalities proceeded 
under this act; while in San Fran- 
cisco the abolition sentiment was 
formed by the utter failure of an 
elaborate scheme for the regulation 
of vice. 








yy 


wms sanction, in campaign literature distributed by women, was largely 
mstrumental in stamping out commercialized vice in Seattle 


The Municipal Clinic—the title 
of the plan—proceeded on a theory 
of segregation and medical exam- 
ination. At the very outset, almost, 
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the authorities had to confess that segregation was ut- 
terly impossible, since they had not been able to gather 
more than 15 per cent of the prostitute population in 
the defined area. As for medical examination, a year of 
trial proved that less than 20 per cent of the women 
had been reached. There is no need to go into statistics 
of this year. Suffice it to say that the showing of the 
regulationists converted even their most ardent be- 
lievers into abolitionists. The Mayor, yielding to a 
storm of public opinion, robbed the Clinic of municipal 
sanction, closed down the Barbary Coast, and is today 
committed to a policy of rigid repression. 

Kansas City, however, is the most striking instance 
of what unaided popular sentiment can do. Here is a 
community that, lacking home rule, possesses no con- 
trol whatever over its police power. The Governor of 
Missouri, one hundred and sixty miles removed, ap- 
points the police commissioners; and the people of Kan- 
sas City have no voice in their selection or curb on 
their actions. 

Since 1870 there had been a “row” in Kansas City, 
but it remained for two rustic commissioners in 1912 
to announce publicly a policy of municipal sanction, 
segregation and monthly license fees in the shape of 
fixed fines. Straightway a district was outlined that, 
as a matter of course, centred in a working class neigh- 
borhood. The papers all printed the boundaries, the 
various rules and regulations, and took cognizance of 
the fact that the first “collection” netted the city about 
$2,000. 

There was revolt, to be sure, but there was nothing 
that the people could do, since the commissioners owed 
them no allegiance or obedience: Neither was there 
any injunction or abatement law on the statute books 
of Missouri. Feeling grew, however, mass meetings 
were held, and out of the ferment proceeded a brand 
new idea. 

A citizens’ committee copied the fine list from the 
police court records, an abstractor dug up the names 
of the property owners, and proceedings were then com- 
menced in the criminal court under authority of a dead 
letter state law against disorderly houses. Within a 
week ever brothel was closed, and in many instances 
panic-stricken “respectables” curried judicial favor by 
tearing down the buildings. 

Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, New Jersey, and North Carolina, are the 
only states in the Union where the statute books do not 
declare prostitution an unlawful industry. In all other 
commonwealths the people of the cities may proceed 
along the Kansas City lines whenever they wish, even 


Out Our Way 


By EUGENE WOOD 


UT our way there is a character who might as well 
be called “Uncle Mike”; it seems to account for 
so many things in his nature. 

Not his nationality, though. Wherever he was born, 
he is now an American, and has followed the American 
recipe of life. That is, starting with nothing but his 
hands and his health (the poor boy formula) he has 
risen out of that miserable estate to where he doesn’t 
need to work unless he wants to, and he doesn’t often 
want to, and owns his own home free and clear. 

As a cellar-digger it developed that he could terrify 
more work for less money out of a gang of “wops” than 
any man around, and he prospered. An over-extended 
speculative builder went broke and Uncle Mike, against 
his will, was obliged to take as payment for digging a 
hole in the ground the lot that framed the hole. He 
put up a sort of a house, lived in it awhile, sold it for 
much more than it cost, bought another lot, built an- 


———___ | 


though the police power is against decency and law ep. g 


forcement. 


In summing up the case for abolition, the gains jp : 
health, purity, and communal self-respect are aug. ; 


mented by a number of very valuable by-products | 
Sebastian of Los Angeles and Quigley of Rochester 
point out one of them by the assertion that every “peg. 
light dictrict” is a crime centre as well as plague gpot 
and that abolition policies may confidently be expected 
to result in a 35 per cent decrease in crime. 

There is also abolition’s bearing on what has beg 
termed “the police problem”. A look over the recopd; 
will prove that practically every municipal scandal hag 
had its source in a policy of vice tolerance. The stories 
of Seattle, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York, make 









it sun-clear that there can be no hope of an hones 
police department as long as the members are given 
discretionary power to parley with lawbreakers. It jg 
in its essence an invitation to bribes and blackmail, and 
abolition does more than any other one thing to de. | 
liver a police force from temptation. 


FROM this brief record it may be seen that the fight i 
on Commercialized Vice has not suffered interrup. 
tion by reason of the revolt against filthy fiction and) 
films. More than ever before there is a steadfast de.) 
termination on the part of the great mass of people to 4 
solve the problem that so stains civilization and men- Le 
aces the life of the race. The distinction has been made p 
between Commercialized Vice and sexual irregularity,» 
Individual lust must wait on educational processes, but 7 
the capitalization of lust by brewers and landlords and” 
panderers can be stopped. / 
The great drawback to the movement just now is! 
the lack of helpful publicity. Deceived by the revulsion | 
against prurient handling of the subject, the decent 
portion of the press has been scared away from it en-) 
tirely, and there is no medium of general encourage-|_ 
ment and information. : 
One state is not permitted to know what the rest are) 
doing, and each city is compelled to work blindly with- © 
out the aid that would come from the experience of — 
others. 

The great need of the day is for some authoritative 
conference on the subject—a gathering of mayors, 
chiefs of police, sociologists, physicians, and investiga- 
tors, that would kill lies, establish truths, and crystal- 
lize sentiment along definite, practical lines. 

Here is a chance for a wonderful social service—a 
chance open to some individual, to a city, to a college, 
or a university, 





other house, and so on and so on. A commonplite 
tale. But Uncle Mike was not commonplace. If you! 
squint along the lot-line you’d see the house set kind 
of whopper-jawed, not square with it. As one of the 
fellows in the band said, It didn’t “chord”. Pressed 
for an explanation, Uncle Mike answered: oT was 8 
hoigh wind the day we set the shtaakes.” 

Commonplace builders also lay out a house 80 that 
on North and South streets the hall comes on the north 
side of the house. Which brings the plumbing 00 the 
north side, too, that the Scripure might be fulfil ; 
“For where your hall is, there will your waterplp® 
also.” But Uncle Mike’s hall was by his ordering ® 
the south side of his house. see 

“Sure, the sout’ soide is the soonny soide, aint it 
Well, thin, I put me ploombin’ on the soonny soide the 
way it wouldn’t freeze oop on me in the cold winther 
noights.” 
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Who Made Germany Crazy? 


The Kaiser and Von Buelow 


I. 


ISMARCK put into practice 
the policy of blood and iron, 
ruthlessly but with farsight- 

edness. Von Treitske excited intel- 
lectual Germany with the gospel of 
force and of the Teutonic destiny. 
After them came a group of men, 
less intelligent, more pretentious. 
William II has been fully expressed 
by himself and some of his minis- 
ters. Among the chancellors I se- 
lect von Buelow, because he served 
so long, represented the Kaiser so 
faithfully, and has expressed his 
belief in words so frankly. It is 
not difficult to understand the 
Kaiser. He is contradictory but 
not mysterious. 

William II is an energetic and 
hard student. Although war is 
what he studies with principal de- 
light, he puts his restless mind also 
on commerce, education, religion, 
art. He has no quakings of humili- 
ty. He feels as competent to deal 
with beauty as with omniscience, 
and has painted and drawn for the 
delight and especially for the in- 
struction of mankind, as well as 
exercising pressure on the course of 
other artists. It is because he 
knows so much about commerce 
and the practical, real world in gen- 
eral that he did not actually desire 
war. He liked skating along as 
near danger as he could, and this 
time he fell in. He had tried peril- 
ous experiments before. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, he succeeded, and sometimes 
as in the case of the Agadir inci- 
dent, he had to retire. He is reck- 
less, conceited, and over-confident, 
but with powerful understanding. 
He desired to make Germany in- 
vineible before another war, and he would 
have liked to borrow enough of Bis- 
marck’s diplomacy not to fight alone. 
He put jingoes, however, in important 
offices; he surrounded himself with men 
who misunderstood foreign nations; the 
prevailing opinion close around him was 
that of the insanely warlike; and he 
Was swung along with the current. 

Americans will comprehend the mix- 
ture of attributes in the Kaiser if they 
will faney certain modifications in the 
mind and bringing up of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Temperamentally they are 
alike. They love personal power, strong 
tule, warlike expression. Both are full 
of practical ability and knowledge of af- 
fairs. Take Mr. Roosevelt’s self-confi- 
dence and increase it by the life of a 
hereditary autocrat, and by a tradi- 
tion of divine right. Take away the 
example of Washington and Lincoln and 
substitute a worship of military for- 
bears, Give him less intelligence. Sur- 
= him with a huge army and a ruling 
a of Bourbons. Take away part of 
omg for the new spirit. Substi- 

00 docile and admiring Germans 


os — Americans. You would have 





By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


WILLIAM II 
Dressed in Scottish Costume 


To realize how so well-informed and 
able a man can have been swung into 
so insane a war it is necessary to grasp 
fully the extent of his delusion of great- 
ness. Here is an extract from a speech 
to soldiers in 1894: 


O not forget that you wear the coat 

of your King. Honor that coat, and 

keep in mind that you have been deemed 

worthy to discharge your service before 
my eyes.” 

The Kaiser, one of whose first acts 
was to dismiss Bismarck, and whose re- 
cent diplomacy is against Bismarck’s 
precepts, could give neither to that 
statesman nor to General Von Moltke 
any credit not merely derivative from 
a Hohenzollern. Speaking of his grand- 
father, he said that in his train “there 
were, by God’s decree, many able and 
efficient advisers, men who had the 
honor of carrying out his ideas, but who 
were nevertheless mere tools of his 
august will, inspired by his revered 
mind.” 

The Kaiser’s two greatest heroes, out- 
side of himself and his sainted grand- 
father, are two more remote relatives— 
the Great Elector and Frederick the 


Great. He puts higher the Great 
Elector, the Mark of Brandenburg, 
but he has studied over and over 
again the campaigns and the state- 
craft of Frederick. That this line 
of thought falls in with the war tra- 
dition now exhibiting its climax is 
indicated in this estimate of’ Fred- 
erick by von Treitske: 

“He was all his life accused of 
treacherous cunning, because he 
never allowed his right of deciding 
for himself to be taken away by 
any treaty or alliance.” 

And it was Frederick who said: 
“War opens the most fruitful field 
to all the virtues.” 

How much alike they all are! 
Here, for instance, is another sen- 
tence of von Treitske: 

A thousand touching traits tes- 
tify to the sacred power of the love 
that a righteous war awakens in 
noble nations.” 

And here is the more moderate- 
spoken Clausewitz: 

“A people can hope to take up a 
firm position in the political world 
only when national character and 
military tradition act and react 
upon each other.” 

On those occasions when the Em- 
peror, with his superior experience 
and intelligence, tried to break 
away from the extreme military 
school, it has gone after him fierce- 
ly. It acclaimed his famous tele- 
gram to Kruger, but it treated him 
with marked coldness after hi: 
backdown to England in the Mo- 
rocco trouble, and it immediately 
brought about a great increase in 
the army and a special tax for mili- 
tary preparation. It has ap- 
plauded his policy of interfering in 
the affairs of the world on every possi- 
ble occasion, but has checked the fre- 
quent tendency of his really excellent 
mind to bring some prudence and sense 
of proportion into these excursions. The 
Emperor once spoke of his “responsi- 
bility to the creator alone, from which 
no man, no minister, no parliament, can 
release the monarch”. That sort of talk 
enthuses the Prussian squires. They ap- 
plaud when he distributes copies of 
Chamberlain’s popular book, “The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”, but grieve when he departs for a 
moment from high-languaged jingoism. 
They adore the “even” in this speech of 
the Emperor about the social democrats: 
“They dare to attack the foundations 
of the state; they rise against religion; 
they do not even call a halt before the 
person of their most high master.” God? 
Not a bit of it. William. The German 
citizens thus so harshly condemned are 
the party that the great Mommsen, a 
historian in the truest sense, said was 
the only party in Germany worthy of 
respect. It is the party bitterly hated 
by the war party. The best they can 
say for this organization of the workers 
is this of von Buelow: 
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“We remember that the 
workman is our fellow-coun- 
tryman. In him also we 
honor God’s image.” 

That is going far for the 
war party, but true piety will 
tell. 

Many are the occasions on 


which the Kaiser has ex- 
pressed his view of final 
authority: 


“It is the tradition of our 
House to look upon ourselves 
as designed by God to govern 
the peoples over which it is 
given us to reign.” 

The behavior of the Hohen- 
zollern family is “drawn from 
the knowledge that God has 
put it in the place it occupies, 
and that it must render ac- 
count to Him alone, and to its 
conscience, of what it does 
for the good of the country.” 

“There is but one master 
in the country—myself. I 
will tolerate no other.” 

“The supreme law is the 
will of the sovereign.” 

“Confiding in God, I ac- 
cepted the burden of power, 
knowing well that the army 
was the chief buttress of my 
country, the pillar of the 
throne of Prussia, to which the will of 
God called me.” 

“Tt is the soldier and the army, not 
majorities and parliamentary decisions, 
that have forged the unity of the Ger- 
man empire. It is on the army that my 
confidence rests.” 

“The army and its sovereign head are 
the only guarantees of the safety of the 
empire and the peace of the world.” 

“Mine is the will and mine is the 
command.” 

“I want Christian soldiers who say 
the Lord’s prayer. The soldier must 
not have his own way, but must have 
only one will, and it is mine. There is 
only one law, and it is mine.” 

The mania of his own greatness and 
that of his family is conected closely in 
the Kaiser’s mind with the mania of 
Germany’s glory and world-control. 

In 1896, the Emperor said: 

“Out of the German Empire a world 
empire has arisen. The serious 
duty devolves on you to help me to link 
this greater German Empire close to the 
home country, by helping me, in com- 
plete unity, to fulfill my duty also to- 
wards the Germans in foreign parts.” 

In 1893, Count von Buelow admitted 
that as there were so many Germans in 
South America, Germany had a special 
interest there, and he said also: “It is 
true that we hope the Germans in Bra- 
zil and elsewhere will not forget their 
mother tongue or cease to stick to the 
old country.” 

When the new Prussian House of 
Lords was opened in 1904, von Buelow 
spoke of “Prussia first in Germany, 
Germany first in the world.” That is 
the famous Deutschland iiber alles pol- 
icy. Von Buelow has put it more exactly 
into words than any other of William’s 
ministers, although we shall in later ar- 
ticles find it even more daringly ex- 
pressed by military men and Pan-Ger- 
manist writers, and shall especially find 
how frankly they involve the safety of 
the United States. 





The Kaiser and the Crown Prince in consultation 


Von Buelow was the very incarnation 
of German policy for ten years, and 
when he fell it was because he protested 
against the Kaiser’s limitless preten- 
sions to running the universe. It is fair 
also to remember to von Buelow’s credit 
his saying of great armaments that they 
could have but one result, “pressure, 
counter-pressure, explosion.” Nor, I 
believe, did von Buelow, in all his ten 
years, once refer to the doctrine of di- 
vine right. 

Even von Buelow, exponent of the 
“forward policy” as he is, suffered fre- 
quently from the Kaiser’s hasty over 
confidence and tendency to interfere too 
majestically in foreign complications. 

The connection between the militarist 
system and the morals that are now de- 
fending the unchecked rule of force is of 
course extremely close. One of the classic 
writers on military affairs most admired 
by Prussian leaders is General Clause- 
witz, a genuinely original thinker, who 
first formulated the philosophic basis of 
universal compulsory service. His doc- 
trine was that a war is not the act of an 
individual, a group of leaders, or an 
army, but a national political act—an 
act of the whole nation—and therefore 
the way to organize victory is to pre- 
pare the whole nation in years of peace. 
The spread of militarism owes much to 
him, because of his persuasive exposi- 
tion of this theory. Germans love phil- 
osophy, and a man like von Treitske or 
Clausewitz, who can give them a doc- 
trine stated in what seems terms of uni- 
versal truth is likely to be received by 
them with respect. In this regard they 
differ from the British, who are afraid 
of too much doctrine. The British 
reach a conclusion and sit tight on it, 
but are more likely to deem it ten- 
tative and practical, and they look 
more at the facts relating to it than at 
the symmetry and scope of the doctrine 
itself. Unhappily for the effect of the 
general line of philosophy that has taken 
so powerful a hold on the German mind, 
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an over-emphasis of forge 
and a swollen conception of 
a conquering role go naturally 
with inhuman feelings. Ay 
the time of the Boxer rebellion 
the Kaiser brought on himself 
the horror of the civilized 
world by instructing his gol. 
diers to “spare no enemy and 
take no prisoners”. We jp 
the United States must draw 
no conclusions about the be. 
havior of the Germans jp 
Belgium, and elsewhere, eyen 
when a leading Socialist paper 
in Germany itself complains 
of the way the Germans treat 
their prisoners. We must 
wait for undoubted facts, 
knowing what fancy stories 
come from refugees. We 
know, however, how bad a 
tradition there is, and the 
Boxer speech seems no worse 
to us than attacking Belgium, 
destroying Louvain, and 
dropping bombs on non-com- 
batants. It was in the same 
speech the Kaiser told his 
soldiers so to use their weap- 
ons that for a thousand years 
to come no Chinaman would 
so much as look askance at a 
German—a sentence that is too 
representative of one side of the Kaiser’s 
nature, and that rings with especial 
harshness now. 

That this spirit of blood and iron is 
not the natural spirit of the German 
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nation, but was imposed upon it by one 
group in Prussia is interestingly sug- 
gested in something that von Buelow 
says about the policy of great arma- 
ments: 

“Jt is certainly a curious fact that in 
the most military and most warlike of 
the European nations the parties have 
resigned themselves so unwillingly to 
new demands for the defense of the em- 
pire that it has taken more than three 
and one-half decades to achieve a con- 
census of opinion, at least among the 
parties representing the middle class.” 

Indeed, von Buelow well knew that 
something besides persuasion was needed 
to give the war party the upper hand. 
In his “Imperial Germany”, he prints 
tables of votes from 1884 to 1912 and 
then observes: 

“These two tables show that a de- 
crease in the votes for the Social Demo- 
crats has hitherto not been attainable, 
but that under suitable guidance it is 
possible to reduce the number of their 
seats in the Reichstag”!!! 

This is applying most cheerfully von 
Treitske’s principle of keeping the pro- 
letariat in its place, no matter what 
votes it may be able to muster. Von 
Buelow deliciously argues that continual 
oppression will ultimately discourage 
the efforts of the Social Democrats, for 
“nothing has a more paralyzing effect 
than the knowledge that continuous and 
strenuous effort remains permanently 
unsuccessful.”” The war may teach von 
Buelow and the Kaiser many things. 
With a frankness quite Bismarckian, but 
without Bismarck’s insight, von Bue- 
low says: “The peculiarity of the 
Prussian State, which is the backbone 
of our political life, makes a solution of 
the Social Democratic problem particu- 
larly difficult for us. The practical 
modus viviendi with the Social Demo- 
crats, that has been attempted here and 
there in Southern Germany, does not 


H let’s be Bohemians, comrade, and go 
Where the food’s flavored high and the prices 


are low, 


Where the olives and onions are always the same 
And the cheese never varies, whatever its name; 
Come on—let’s be sports and hand over our chink, 





seem possible in Prussia. Prussia ob- 
tained her greatness as a country of 
soldiers and officials, and as such she 
was able to accomplish the work of Ger- 
man union. To this day, she is still, 
in all essentials, a state of soldiers and 
officials.” The question is, then, how 
long will the rest of Germany—the Ger- 
many that has given us history and 
music and science—be content to be 
ruled by “a state of soldiers and offi- 
cials”’? 

The Kaiser’s view and von Buelow’s 
on popular rule are one. William began 
his reign with honeyed sentences for 
labor, but this spirit ended quickly. The 
growth of the Social Democrats at the 
polls was apparently what in two short 
years changed his tone, and changed it 
so thoroughly that he was ready to 
crush the German people with his army, 
if necessary, as well as peoples of for- 
eign lands. The sentences already 
quoted could be indefinitely increased. 
Referring back to the troubles of 1861, 
he said: “As then so now, discord and 
distrust ruled among the people. The 
only pillar on which our empire rested 
‘was the army. And so it is today.” 
Nowhere are there more characteristic- 
ally frank and clear statements than 
those by von Buelow about the relation 
of democracy to power: “The true way 
to restrain the majority of the nation 
from pursuing the revolutionary ends of 
the Social Democrats, and from adopt- 
ing the seductive belief of the Socialists 
in an infinitely better future, is to pur- 
sue a courageous, broad-minded policy, 
which can maintain ‘he nation’s satis- 
faction in the present conditions of life.” 

“Nothing has a more discouraging, 
paralyzing, and depressing effect on a 
clever, enterprising and highly devel- 
oped nation such as the German, than 
a monotonous, dull policy which, for fear 
of a possible fight, avoids arousing pas- 
sions by strong action.” 


In Bohemia 


By BERTON BRALEY 





“Germany would never, or at least 
very slowly and imperfectly, have 
achieved union as a state by following 
the paths of Democracy. . . . Had we 
been entrusted entirely to the care of 
quarreling parties in Parliament, the 
idea of the Empire would never have 
gained so much ground.” 

True, and this war would never have 
been necessary. But there is a related 
point not quite so certain. Says von 
Buelow: 

“In history, strong military states 
have always required monarchial guid- 
ance.” 

One of the most interesting answers to 
be given by the war is whether democ- 
racies like Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land can maintain themselvés. They 
lose by less preparedness at the begin- 
ning of a fight. Perhaps they gain more 
before the fight is ended. Perhaps the 
German government’s inability to under- 
stand world-psychology is more expen- 
sive than democratic lack of military 
machine-precision. Men who are not 
responsible to the people do not under- 
stand the people. They do not weigh 
adequately the force of those moral 
principles which are rooted in the hearts 
of the people. From the point of view 
of the German war party, it would have 
been perfectly justifiable for England to 
have sunk the German fleet before war 
was declared, as soon as the cabinet be- 
came convinced that Germany was 
trifling and was thoroughly bent on war. 
It would have been a gain from the 
merely naval standpoint, but how feeble 
it would have been as statesmanship— 
as feeble as to call the Belgian treaty 
a scrap of paper. 

We shall see next week that Ger- 
many’s leading military philosopher defi- 
nitely recommends such attacks before 
war is declared. We shall also see the 
Prussian plans for South America and 
where the United States comes in. 


We may find some mortal displaying true grace 
While lifting spaghetti from platter to face, 


Perhaps we’ll see people who seem to be keen 


To eat the spaghetti and drink the red ink. 


We'll cast all precautions aside and we’ll dare, 

The cold storage chicken, the vin ordinaire, 

The ancient roast beef and the cigarette smoke, 

The smells from the kitchen which cause you to choke, 
And the talk of people who think that they think, 
While eating spaghetti and drinking red ink! 


To taste of the lonely and flaccid sardine, 
Or nibble beet pickles—so doubtfully pink, 
Which go with spaghetti and rolls and red ink! 


Oh, but it’s gay, this Bohemian spot, 

Where the floor-walkers come but the artists do not, 
Where the hat-buyer stares at the tailor mayhap, 
And says, “There’s a truly Bohemian chap, 

What a blithe, careless air, what a daredevil wink, 
As he eats his spaghetti and drinks his red ink! 


Which place shall we choose for our dining-out stunt? 
They’re all just alike, with the same brownstone front, 
The table cloth stained with the coffee and wine, 

And the tables and chairs of unchanging design— 
Come on, though digestion should go on the blink, 


We'll eat the spaghetti and drink the red ink! 









The Socialist View 


II. The Real Causes of the War 
By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


Lots of people are reflecting on how Socialism stands in the present conflict. 
lishing two articles by Mr. Walling because the opinions of a prominent Socialist are of strong interest. 
The WEEKLY’s own opinions on the facts and principles discussed are expressed in its editorials and in the 


special articles of its editor. 


HE motives of the Russian govern- 
ment are clear. “Servia”, “Slavic 
Liberty”, and “Pan-Slavism” are 

pretexts. The continued favor of the 
French capitalists who have saved the 
government from bankruptcy for half a 
generation, and a foreign war to turn 
the people’s minds away from revolu- 
tion—these are the Czar’s real objects, 
Many of the “Slavs” (their 
very racial origin is often 
doubtful) would _ prefer 
Austrian or German rule. 

The French  govern- 
ment’s motives are less un- 
derstood by the general 
public. The French “chau- 
vinist”, or professional pa- 
triot, claims that it is for 
Alsace and Lorraine that 
France went to war. The 
Socialists know that this 
is a mere cloak for certain 
capitalist interests. The 
Morocco affair disclosed 
one real issue — colonies, 
and industrial and com- 
mercial concessions. But 
France has a financial de- 
pendency that altogether 
overshadows all merely 
political colonies. Her in- 


vestors have practically secured a finan- 
cial concession of all Russia, so far as 
they are ready to take advantage of it. 
And they have already taken $4,000,- 
000,000 worth—a considerable portion 
both of Russia’s total wealth and of the 


total investor’s capital of France. It 
has been supposed that France lent Rus- 
sia this money to build up an ally 
against Germany in her struggle to re- 
cover Alsace and Lorraine. In reality 
the French advanced the money from 
the motives of all money lenders, name- 
ly, the high interest rate, from 5 to 6 
per cent. Having an interest in the 
country, they then pushed Russia into 
imperialism in order to protect and de- 
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velop their property, using Alsace and 
Lorraine merely as a pretext to gain the 
support of the French populace and 
army for their schemes. But the French 
people were rapidly learning the truth. 
At least half, if not a majority, voted in 
May against Poincaré and his militarist 
plans, and it was this rapid awakening 
of the French that led to Poincaré’s 
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visit to Russia during the very week be- 
fore Russian mobilization began. It was 
necessary to strike before the French 
people had renounced the Alsace- 
Lorraine infatuation. French Social- 
ists disagree about many things, but 
their Congress on July 14th and 15th 
and their united action since, show that 
they are practically unanimous in this 
view of the original motives of their cap- 
italistic government in the present war. 

Germany, according to all the declar- 
ations of her Socialists before the out- 
break of the war, went into the conflict 
purely for the purposes of conquest and 
imperialism, to strengthen her military 
prestige and to improve the hold of the 


Harper’s WEEKLY is pub- 


military caste on the country. What. 
ever the immediate pretext, the gover. 
ing classes, the Socialists declared, haye 
long been agitating for war with these 
ulterior purposes in view. 

That the German Socialists have been 
right in this characterization of ther 
torically; that is, he says that what has 
been must be. He says a certain type 





English Socialist demonstrations against 
enlistment and the war 


of war is ultimately moral, which is un- 
doubtedly the prevailing German opit- 
ion outside of the Socialist ranks. The 
type he refers to is not defensive war, 
but war between a superior and an in- 
ferior race, a superior and inferior civil- 
ization—German civilization, of course, 
being the superior. Both German and 
Slav are fighting on moral grounds be- 
cause they both think they are right. 
Certainly if there is such a thing as 
immorality, Muensterburg’s defense of 
war is immorality in its grossest form. 
Yet it is the prevailing view among noi 
Socialist Germans. Like him they boast 
of that “obedience” and “discipline”, 
which mark the degradation of the Ger- 
man people by the militaristic Prussian 
government, as cornerstones of Ger- 
many’s “superior civilization”. 
Professor Ernest Richard, in another 
typical statement, discloses weakness 0! 
“the Russian peril” argument as a Just 
government is proved by the official and 
semi-official defences of the Kaiser am 
of the war. Professor Muensterburgs 
is typical. He defends Germany his 
fication for German militarism. He s*7 
the Kaiser was surely not the aggressot 
since “there is enough kinship betweet 
a Czar and a Kaiser to make the latter 
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hesitate before assisting in the disposi- 

tion of any monarch so near his throne.” 

Exactly! No doubt the Kaiser hesitated 

before declaring a war that will either 

overthrow the Czar or the Kaiser—or 
_ both. Had the Kaiser wished, it, he 
could long ago have had a_ peaceful 

democratic Republic instead of an im- 
: perialistic Czarism as his neighbor of the 
i@ Fast. Of the two dangers to his throne, 
an aggressively anti-German Czarism or 
a Republic, he preferred that form of 
governemnt that makes for war. 

Still more authoritative is the book 
addressed to the American public by 
twenty leading Germans, including the 
Chancellor von Buelow, the President of 
the Reichstag, Kaempf, several leading 
financiers, and such world-wide profes- 
sors as Wundt, Lamprecht, and Har- 
nack. When it comes to war and mili- 
tarism these personages do not hesitate 
to make such statements as that “the 
French and Russian armies were in a 
complete state of mobilization” when 
war was declared, and that the war was 
accepted by all classes as one “not 
sought for by Germany.” Having 
shown their regard for truth this thor- 
oughly representative group of notables 
then proceeds to show its regard for 
principles. Belgium was invaded be- 
cause “in the midst of war laws cease to 
exist.” By the same reasoning the 
Hague and Geneva conventions would 
cease to exist, all national boundaries 
would be ignored and we would be back 
to undiluted barbarism—all because this 
suits German convenience, which they 
are pleased to call “military necessity”. 
And how far even these most civilized 
Germans would go towards barbarism 
may be seen in their statement that 
after alleged cruelties on the part of en- 
raged Belgian peasants, defending their 
homes, “the German soldiers cannot be 
blamed if, in just self-defense, they give 
no quarter”. 


(THESE semi-official spokesmen of Ger- 

many then try to persuade us that 
France and England joined Russia 
against Germany, and it does not even 
occur*to them that France and England 
were forced to use Russia against Ger- 
man militarism. And events have shown 
that Russia’s aid, however distasteful, 
was absolutely indispensable. Similarly 
they say that the Kaiser “symbolizes” 
Germany and represents the unity of the 
German nation, cynically ignoring the 
fact that we are republicans and that 
our unity has been secured by the op- 
posite principle to Prussian absolutism 
and Bismarck’s aggression against other 
peoples. 

But most inept of all their arguments 
and most illuminating as to the psycholo- 
gy of the German ruling class is their un- 
guarded statement that Germany is fight- 
ing to maintain her “future as a great 
power”. This avowal of the. German 
pursuit of greatness by force of arms is 
accompanied by an equally puerile and 
amazing outburst against France and 
England, which we know so well. They 
deserve defeat and must beecrushed be- 
cause they are declining nations: 

France, a type of a nation in which 
there is not even enough enterprise to 
increase the productiveness of the coun- 
try. England, which has so long felt its 
glory vanishing and in the meantime has 
remained far behind its younger rival in 
financial and economic equipment.” 





“Tn this war it shall be decided which 
is the stronger”, says this galaxy of lead- 
ing Germans, and they actually ask the 
United,States to share their brutal creed 
that the advance of one nation is only 
to be secured by the ruin of another 
and that the United States also can only 
continue her progress at the expense of 
England and France. Not only are 
they for conquest, but they cannot con- 
ceive that any nation exists which is 
not governed by the same motives! 

To explain the motives of the gov- 
ernment, Great Britain, which is known 
among Socialists, as on the Continent 
generally, as the arch-hypocrite among 
governments, let us take this passage 
from the historic war statement of her 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward 
Grey, in the House of Commons: 

France is involved in this war simply 
because she has undertaken to fulfill an 
obligation of honor, said he. Great Brit- 
ain is under no such obligations of honor, 
but for years she has had a friendship with 
France. Whether that friendship involves 
obligations, let every man look into his 
own heart and feelings and construe these 
obligations for himself. 


To this absurdly vague talk about 
honor and friendship as the causes of 
such a war, J. R. MacDonald, speaking 
in Parliament for the British Labour 
Party, made an incisive and adequate 
reply. 


HAT, then, was the cause of the 
war? Was it the domination of 
the British government, as of other gov- 
ernments, by capitalists? By no means. 
The Daily Citizen declared with reason 
that war injures more capitalist interests 
than it benefits. Vorwaerts, the Ger- 
man Socialist daily, pointed out in great 
headlines just before the declaration of 
war (it was the great front-page story 
in one issue), that the Berlin Post, the 
Koelnische Zeitung, and the Rheinische- 
Westfaelische Zeitung, all stood strongly 
against the war. Vorwaerts also quoted, 
with approval, from a speech made by 
Lloyd-George late in July (I take the 
account from the German): 

Lloyd George said that indications were 
present not only in England but in other 
countries as well, that not only the labor- 
ing classes, but also the financial interests, 
were becoming uneasy at the increasing 
armaments. He always was of the opinion 
that it was impossible to stop war prep- 
arations on the basis of a purely political 
critique, or through an appeal to humani- 
ty. He said: Indeed, I almost believe 
that this can be done only if the great 
financial interests of the world became 
active. I think they are beginning to 
realize now how threatening these prep- 
arations are to capital, property, industry, 
and progress generally. 


No, capitalism does not necessarily 
make for war. What then is the real 
motive of Sir Edward Grey, in the So- 
cialist view? In a recent speech, after 
the settlement of the Bagdad railway 
question, he pointed out that there were 
no important international disputes out- 
standing, and concluded: “None of 
those who have spoken on this question 
have been able to analyze what really 
is the cause of the growth of the expen- 
diture upon armaments, and I do not 
know that it can actually be analyzed; 
but there is some general cause”. 

This is not the truth. Sir Edward 
Grey knows the motives both of the 
British government and of its enemies. 
The British government, he knows, is 
fighting to continue its autocratic con- 


trol of the sea and of colonial pos- 
sessions, like India, won and held by 
the sword. He knows, too, as well as 
the Kaiser, that Czars and Kaisers and 
military oligarchies lead to aggression, 
but he prefers to play off one autocracy 
against two others rather than to en- 
courage democratic revolutions in all 
three. Why? Because democratic rev- 
olutions in Europe would spell the early 
dissolution of the British Empire and 
would establish a democracy in England 
itself—a fate from which the Tories and 
Tory Liberals are safe for another cen- 
tury as long as such men as Grey are 
at the helm. 

That the statesmen of the United 
States understood the situation as well 
as those of Great Britain and Germany, 
is proved by the following statement of 
ex-President Taft published in The In- 
dependent : 

In such a war as this with the universal 
tendency to popular control of every 
country, the strain and defeat in war may 
lead to a state of political flux in those 
countries which shall suffer defeat, with 
all the attendant difficulties and disorder 
that a change of government involves. 

When the war with Japan so strength- 
ened this “universal tendency to popu- 


-lar control” in Russia that a democratic 


republic was approaching, Taft’s prede- 
cessor and creator—urged on by the far- 
seeing financiers—intervened and stopped 
the war, just in time. Taft with his 
horror of “the attendant difficulties and 
disorder that a change of government 
involves’—note his avoidance of the 
very word revolution—would doubtless 
also intervene between the Czar and 
Kaiser if he were in power, even if his 
intervention thwarted the democratic 
hopes of the German and Russian peo- 
ples. And Socialists believe that Wil- 
son stands ready any moment to come 
to the rescue of the world’s despotisms 
when they begin to totter—for it is only 
then they will accept his already prof- 
fered aid. 


F governments are disorganized and 

revolutions begin, they may go far. 
They may even affect democratic or 
semi-democratic countries. Socialists 
have waited impatiently for just such a 
day as this. The Volkszeitung has just 
quoted again a well-known statement 
of the greatest living Socialist writer, 
Karl Kautsky, on this point: 

It is a misunderstanding to suppose that 
the German Social Democrats would de- 
cide, in case of war, according to national 
and not according to international criteria, 
that they would feel in the first place as 
Germans and in the second as Proletar- 
ians. The German Proletariat is solidly 
with the French Proletariat and not as 
some think with the financial magnates 
and “junkers” (the Prussian landowning 
nobility). 

The majority of German Socialists, 
willing enough to fight the Czar, are 
probably already embittered to the last 
degree that they should be driven into 
the shambles in an invasion of inoffen- 
sive Belgium—one of the countries 
where Socialism is most advanced. The 
day of defeat will swell their numbers 
steadily, and will bring hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of non- 
Socialists in the German army to their 
views. 

“One third of the German army”, as 
Victor Berger says, “are Socialists, and 
when the time comes they will be heard 
from.” 
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English recruits marching into 
Somerset House Yard 


French nurse reading to a 
wounded soldier while he darns 
the stockings 


ITALIAN POSTCARDS O! 
Victor Emmanuel is shown listening to the 
below, he stands firm, bending to neithe 
Francis Joseph and the Kaiser, his partner 
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GERMAN MEN OF STRAW 
Erected by Germans within 
thirty miles of Paris as decoys 
to French scouts 
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BEFORE 

AND AFTER 
Removing Rubens’ 
masterpiece, the 
“Assumption of the 
Virgin”, from the 
Antwerp Cathedral, 
to be hidden in a 
cellar, there to es- 
cape the German 
artillery 


Ruins of the Eco. 
des Beaux Arts at 
Termonde, Bel- 
gium, after the 
German assault 
N POSTCARDS ON THE WAR 
hown listening to the siren song of the Allies; and, 
, bending to neither persuasion nor force from 
e Kaiser, his partners in the Triple Alliance 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 

CAMERA SHOTS Marching with his regiment, 
the Grenadier Guards, in 

which he is a lieutenant 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


HUMAN 
BACKGROUNDS 


HE question of the back- 
ground is one of the 
most important things 

in feline portraiture. The 
best portrait in the world may 
be spoiled by an ill con- 
sidered background. The function of the accessories 
to a portrait is to bring out, to accentuate, if possible, 
the beauty or importance of the sitter. 

With human people the background varies according 
to the profession of the sitter. Actors and statesmen 
like to sit before a massive bookcase surmounted by a 
bust of Socrates or Dante, and upon a desk before them, 
a book or paper, the reading of which has been rudely 
interrupted by the importunate photographer. 

Clergymen and theatrical managers are said to pre- 
fer the wonders of nature such as Niagara Falls or the 
Flat Iron Building. For my part, I have always (for 
feline portraits) advocated the human background. 
No other background brings out our good points to such 
advantage. The most satisfactory of all, for comfort 
and beauty, is the actress background. 

Even I, much as I dislike having my picture 
taken—given a cosey, fragrant, actress would gladly 
sit all day for my photograph. Unfortunately, not every 
one can afford the luxury of an actress background. 

I have just received the following letter from Mr. 
A. G. Buzzer, “the most photographed cat in America”. 
The accompanying portraits of that distinguished feline, 
taken by Dr. Arnold Genthe, the famous human por- 
trait maker, are charming examples of the efficacy of 
the human background: 





Mr. Hariz, 
Care of Mr. Oliver Herford, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Hafiz: I learned only today that you did 
not approve of certain statements contained in an arti- 
cle about me which appeared last month in the Sunday 
Boston Herald, entitled “The Most Photographed Cat 





Jane Cowl 


in America”. Though I have not the honor of knowing 
you personally, I am a great admirer of your brilliant 
editorials in Harper’s WEEKLy, and the idea of 
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being misjudged by you displeases me very much. 

In the first place, the interview occurred entirely 
without my solicitation, and none of the statements 
printed were submitted to me for approval. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I did not talk at all with the interviewer. 
From the very beginning an attempt at conversation 
with that woman seemed out of the question. She 
revealed her mental inferiority completely. The vanity 
and feeblemindedness of humans is great indeed! 





Ann Murdock 


When will they know a little more about feline psy- 
chology? 

The pictures illustrating the article show me with 
various people as accessories. My favorite group- 
pictures are the ones with Jane Cowl and Ann Murdock 
(whose hair by the way is exactly the color of mine). 
1 am at present working on an autobiographical sketch, 
to be published under the title, “The Diary of a Studio 
Cat”. It will make interesting reading, and I dare say 
that some of my observations will surprise c>rtain 
people. For the frontispiece I have my own picture 
(the one that is known as “the most perfect portrait of 
a cat’’), but would that be sufficient? Or should I fol- 
low Belasco’s and Roosevelt’s example, who illustrated 
their autobiographies lavishly with a variety of their 
own portraits? Would you advise my using such pic- 
tures of myself as : “The Author at Work”, showing 
me on the desk with the typewriter; “The Author at the 
Age of Three Months” (I am two years old now); 
“The Author in His Studio, surrounded by Oriental Art 
Treasures”; “The Author Playing Golf”. . .. 

By the way, it may interest you to learn that I have 
recently laid out a mice hole golf course in my studio, 
with rather stiff bunkers and hazards, for which the 
human niblick and lofter would prove utterly useless. 
As a rule I play at night, and I will be very happy if 
you will do me the honor to join me in a game. After- 
wards we might do a bit of hunting on the Links, which 
is really good sport, owing to the peculiar character of 
the holes. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain with the 
expression of my distinguished consideration, 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. G. Buzzer, 
Care of Arnold Genthe, 
New York. 
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OOTBALL of the modern type puts 

F a premium on the player in the 

backfield. He gets most of the 
fun out of the game, and most of the 
appreciation in the public prints, while 
the line man toils steadily at his task 
with very little chance of getting the 
credit for the path he has cleared for 
the star player who has handled the 
ball. A football, according to the 

American idea of the game, at least, 
was made to carry as well as kick. That 
is the reason why it is oval in shape. 

Under the English Rugby system 
more men have an opportunity to carry 
the ball than under ours, and for that 
reason alone there is probably more 
downright fun in the English game. 

Every baseball player thinks he is a 

pitcher until he learns from hard ex- 

perience that he is not, and most can- 

‘ didates for a football team think they 
are halfbacks until they learn that they 
are not; not merely from experience, 
but through the judgment of the coach 
who is there to know the difference be- 
tween a back and a line man. 

They also serve who play on the line, 
and they must make up their minds 
that the real fun of the game is being 
enjoyed behind them. In the old days 
there was far less handling of the ball, 
even in the backfield, than is the case 
now. It seems strange that with all the 
opportunity, not alone to carry the ball, 
but also to pass it, that the coaches 
experience the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing men who are willing to get out of 
football back of the line the very fun 
that they will be glad to prepare for 
them if they can only make certain that 
their pupils can handle what 
the rule book calls “a prolate 
spheroid” without 
mishap, not once, 
but all the time. 

The passing 
game has not yet 
been developed in 
this country as it 
should be, and as 
I feel sure it will 
be very soon. 
So much can be done back of 
the line by absolute experts 
not alone for the purposes of 
victory but also for the fun 
of doing it, that it seems a 
shame that the average can- 
didate for the backfield has 
hot prepared himself as he 
should have. Only the other 
day I found a man practicing 
Place kicking while the man 
who was holding the ball for 
him was doing it exactly 
Wrong. This man who was 
holding the ball apparently 
had never thought for him- 
self, had never studied one of 
the things which every can- 
didate for the backfield should 
know before he comes under 
the coach’s eye, 

In holding the ball for place- 
ment kicking, in all forward passing, and 
m all other passing, there is a 
ight way and a wrong way. The dif- 










Boland, the king- 
pin of the Prince- 
ton attack 


Fun in the Backfield 


By HERBERT REED 


ference between the two should be un- 
derstood by every man coming out for 
a team. There is as much fun in work- 


ing out these things as there is hand- 
ling a ball in an actual game. 

Coaches are constantly 
asked why they do not 
play wide-open ball. And 
their answer is almost in- 
variably the same. They 
have not been able to 
find men on whom they 
could count to handle the 
ball cleanly. An Aus- 
tralian, English, Welch, 
or Irish Rugby football 
team would be ashamed of itself if it 
fumbled. It would be a liberal educa- 
tion for some of our own backfield can- 
didates to see one of those elevens in 
action. I have never felt that English 
tugby was the right game for this 
country, but I have never been blind 
to its good qualities. If they have 
something about which we do not know, 
and if we care about improving our 
own game, is it not worth 
while learning their game? 

In mere handling of the 
ball we are not in the 
same class. with them, 
and the reason is, I 
think, that we do not 
realize how much more 
fun we would have and 
much better football 
we could play in the 
backfield if we made the ball itself a 
slave instead of an ogre. There is just 
one way to do it—constant practice. 
Supplement that with an enthusiasm 
for the game itself and you have 
the man who will not only play 
good backfield football but 
who will also get a lot of fun 
out of it at the same time. 
On almost any college campus 
it is the common experience 
to find a couple of men throw- 
ing and catching a baseball. 
That is fun. Their fathers 
did it before them. But how 
often does one find two men 
passing a football? Since 
Perey Haughton resurrected 
football at Harvard it is a 
much more common experi- 
ence to find men “handing 
around” a football for the 
fun of it. 

And also, since his advent, 


there is a better brand of 
football in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Frog 


Pond. One finds little shav- 
ers out there on Boston Com- 
mon handling the ball in bet- 
ter shape than many a can- 
didate for the backfield on a 
big team. 

It is not necessary to be a 
radical in football to advocate 
some little study of the ball 
itself. The men who know 
what can be done with the 
mere lacing on it are rare indeed, and 
yet the position of the lacing with refer- 
ence to the play in hand is of the ut- 














Driggs, one of the Tiger 
“dependables” in the kick- 
mg game 


most importance. Most good coaches 
tell their men to take a ball with them 
on their vacation. Some of them do. 
But how many of them come 
back with a better idea of it 
than when they left? Char- 
he Brickley for 
one, yes. The 
point is that there 
would be more 
Brickleys if there 
were more men 
studying the ball 
itself and getting 
fun out of it. 

Brickley is one 
of those rare men 
who plays foot- 
ball for the love 
of it; and espec- 
ially does he play 
in the backfield 
for the love of it. 
He knows where 
the fun is. 

There was at 
Trinity College not long 
ago a quarterback who 
was absolutely dependa- 
ble in handling the ball, 
and who liked to handle 
the ball, and it was for 
that reason that Prof. 
Gettell was able to trans- 
late theoretical football 
into action football. 
There is another such 
man at Princton this year. His name is 
Boland, and anybody who has seen him 
handle the ball cannot miss the fact that 
he does it for the fun of it. 

Any man who plays in Boland’s back- 
field, or .on the ends, to which positions 
he probably will do some of his almost 
perfect passing, will get all the fun there 
is out of football. The type of game 
has been there right along. We have sim- 
ply been waiting for the man. What 
Boland can do others can do, with prac- 
tice and enthusiasm. He has certain 
natural gifts which add to his efficiency, 
but his methods may be studied by any 
man who cares to play in the backfield— 
and studied with profit. 

Last year there was a man named 
Dorais playing on the Notre Dame 
team. He did some of the finest hand- 
ling of the ball that ever has been seen 
anywhere. As in Boland’s case, he had 
a certain natural equipment, but again 
as in Boland’s case, he liked what he 
was doing. With men of that type in 
the game is it any wonder that coaches 
who have to prepare teams to face them 
say, “What can I do against a man 
who is doing what he has to do per- 
fectly and is also enthusiastic about it?” 
It is just a downright unbeatable qual- 
ity. 

This idea of getting fun out of a seri- 
ous game is not by any means new. Even 
in the old days, and under the old 
rules, there were men who got fun out 
of handling the ball. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to state that they were 
extremely valuable to their teams. 
Their names? Yes. Vance McCormick, 
Arthur Brewer, Clint Wyckoff, Mar- 
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shall Newell, Phillip King, “Snake” 
Ames, and others too numerous to 
mention. 


Such men studied the ball itself, just 
as the best men of today are studying 
it. Out of my own experience I can 
give an instance. Marshall Newell 
played in the line at Harvard, but he 


had the mind of a back. To him the 
ball meant a great deal. The instance 
that I spoke of is this: He almost 
knocked me down a couple of times, 


and then seolded me because I couldn’t 


handle it. Any man who was able to 
hold what Newell threw at him should 
have been able to hold anything. Some- 





—__ 


times one had to get behind his D: 


ing as if the ball were a cobbleston)™ 
and at other times receive it gent) ™ 
as if it were an egg. I mention News. 
particularly because I happen to af 
member his style of passing Dartio, 4 
larly well. He liked to “fool” With :p 


football. 


A Still Hunt for an Issue 


By WALTER S. ROGERS 





NLY a few months 
ago Republican 
leaders were count- 

ing the days until the 
“grand old party” would 
again control Congress. 
The Administration’s for- 
eign policy was weak and 
futile. The Democratic 
tariff and other legislation 
had ruined business—had 
kicked the crutches from 
under the American busi- 
ness man and taken the 
sandwich from the work- 
man’s dinner pail. And 
the poor farmer—he would 
not have to get up at 
dawn; for why plant crops, 
when American markets 
have been turned over to 
the foreigner? All this as- 
sured Republican success, 
Democratic defeat. 

Then came the European 
war. An _ unsuspecting 
public fails to see the 





Let the Republican Party Answer 


These Questions 


What is your program if you are returned to power? 
What Democratic laws would you repeal? 
Would you repeal the income tax? 
Would you take a backward step on the Parcel Post? 
Would you restore Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich- 
Smoot tariff? 

Would you restore the panic breeding currency laws 
that made possibe the great industrial and financial 
disaster of 1907? 

Would you repeal the Agricultural Extension Bill? 

Would you restore the tax of $120,000,000 a year on 
sugar? 

Would you put down the pipe lines connecting the 
special interests with the seat of government that 
Woodrow Wilson has taken up? 

Would you return to Cannonism in the House of Rep- 
resentatives? 

Would you reéstablish the old partnership between 
rotten politics and rotten business? 


mission and for univerg) 
woman suffrage. But they 
all tend to soft pedal on 
the “anti-Wilson stuf”. 
The leaders know this js 


Each candidate will mak: 


such use of personal an/ 
local issues as he can, Thy 


or sinner, is strong 
Wilson. 


and their ilk, succeed in 








country’s ruin, but does 
shudder at what might 
have happened in Mexico. 
farmer—enormous crops and_ top 
prices! All the Democratic blunders 
lost sight of. No wonder opposition 
leaders grumble. After listening to 
some of them one becomes convinced 
that to cover the mistakes of his party 
the President brought about the war. 

The opposition leaders have another 
grievance: They have been betrayed by 
some of their own followers. Wicked 
Democratic measures have received Re- 
publican and Progressive votes. The 
boneheadedness of these Congressmen 
and Senators in following their own in- 
tellects instead of voting in opposition, 
is just cause for dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment. Magnanimous campaign 
managers, out of politeness, hesitate to 
attack measures their own political as- 
sociates have voted for. 

Then the Progressives have been 
robbed—robbed in broad day light— 
pilfered of many of their ideas. The 
Democrats have used the ideas in the 
new laws. A raw piece of injustice—the 
Democrats should have stuck to their 
own ideas, if they had any. There then 
would be real issues for this campaign. 

For the past year and a half the Ad- 
ministration has been giving the oppo- 
sition alternate doses of joy and gloom. 
What chortles of joy there were as each 
Democratic measure came along— 
crude, inadequate, misconceived! Yet 
always something happened. Some- 
where in the House, the Senate, or con- 
ference the measure was perfected—at 
least to the extent that it fooled some 
of the opposition into voting for it. 


The poor 


Text of a poster being used by Democrats in Maine 


Further cause for complaint lies in 
the hypocritical character of the Demo- 
cratic campaign. It deserves condem- 
nation. The Democrats devote them- 
selves to crowing over President Wil- 
son, his personality and his program, 
when, of course, a great many of the 
Democrats at heart are opposed to the 
whole thing. In Maine, the Democrats 
used posters asking their opponents 
such questions as: Would you repeal 
the currency law? Would you reénact 
old Schedule K? Always, would you 
undo something! Certainly the ques- 
tions were ignored—not that they were 
unanswerable but as a rebuke to the 
impertinent Democrats for asking them. 

Then business men also have been 
lacking in loyalty to the “grand old par- 
ty”. Has not the Republican party filled 
their pocketbooks and jerked their chest- 
nuts out of the fire? Now thousands 
of these self-same business men lie down 
and roll over, pretending they like the 
new currency law, the trades commis- 
sion, and the rest of the twaddle. 

Surely long established institutions 
are hard to kill. Otherwise how account 
for the post office yet handling mail and 
the weather bureau yet guessing, after 
a year and a half of Democratic incom- 
petency? 

The whole situation has developed in 
such a way as to leave the Republicans 
and Progressives with no national issue 
on which they are willing to differen- 
tiate themselves from the Democrats. 
The Republicans murmur about the 
tariff and governmental extravagance. 
The Progressives sigh for a tariff com- 





poses the popularity of th 
President? Or will voter 


crats. 
As personal and local issues tend ti 


balance themselves off in a national cam 
paign, there is not much doubt of th® 


Democrats retaining control of Cor 
gress. 

This campaign is not likely to # 
much towards solving the conundrum, 
“What does the Republican Party stanl 
for?” Reactionaries and _progressivts 
are running under its banner. The ol 
line Republican organization leader § 
looking forward to November with 
cheerful expectancy, for he believes th 
Progressive Party, while strong ” 
places, on the whole will poll so small 
vote as to be henceforth a negligtl 
factor. They are sure a reaction his 
set in against progressivism; that mall 
Progressive Party enthusiasts are bei 
disillusioned; that the practical pt 


party are scurrying back to the Repub 


lican. Maybe so. But this is only ™§ 


point of view. 

As a guess, the great mass 0 
can voters would be more in sympathy 
with the statement made by a dist 
guished progressive Republican leader 

“For a variety of reasons the forwart 
movement in this country is in dang 
of being checked. President Wilson 5 
progressive. He should be suppor 
He can hold the situation until as 4 
gressive, forward-looking forces cal * 
better organized.” 





a “safety first” campaign § 


progressive Republican wif 
be as progressive as ki 
wants to be; the reap 
tionary as reactionary af 
seems wise. The Progre 
sive Party men will amilP 
gamate or go it alone, sp 
seems most advantageoup: 
The Democrat, be he sainf 














Will that noble triumfj 
virate of patriots, Mui 
phy, Sullivan and Taggar® 


getting a strangle hold of 
the Democratic Party by 
turning to their own pure 
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come to realize that a progressive Presf 
ident’s hands will be upheld more surely 
by forward-looking Republicans any 
Progressives than by reactionary Demy 
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Gloomy Ann at the Picnic 


Chiggerbite society is all agog over 
the latest escapade of Miss Ann Thrope, 
the gloomy and eccentric milliner. Last 
night Miss Thrope went picnicking with 
Berry M. Aull, our popular undertaker, 
they riding on Mr. Aull’s newly painted 
hearse. “In the midst of life we are in 
death,” said Miss Thrope sorrowfully, 
“so why try to kid yourself into the be- 
lief that happiness is anything more 
than a fleeting phantom? The grim 
black horses and the nodding plumes 
served as sweetly suit- 
able reminders of the 
vanity of human effort, 
and as we sat beneath 
the weeping willow trees, 
eating the fried flesh of 
a chicken whose soul had 
gone to its last resting 
place, I thought, ‘How 
soon this good man will 
be gone to a land where 
moth and rust do not 
corrupt, nor thieves 
break in and steal.’ But 
what a prospect for an 
undertaker — to spend 
eternity in a place where 
life is everlasting!” 

—Chiggerbite (Mo.) 

Gimlet. 


Luring Him On 


There is a good looking 
old widower southeast of 
here about 20 miles who’s 
awful anxious to come to 
see one of our beautiful 
widows. Come on, old 
duck, from what I can 
hear she won’t sic the 
dogs on you. Yes, come 
clean, 


—The Benton (Ark.) Democrat. 


It Sounds Worse 


Thomas Chick, Jr., had a slight acci- 
dent at Kennebunkport Sunday. One 
tear axle will have to be replaced. 
~The Kennebunk (Maine) Eastern Star. 


Working Father 


“Mother, guess I'l slip on my rain- 
coat and go down to the postoffice.” 

‘Why, honey, it isn’t fit for a dog to 
be out. Let your father do it.” 

—The Walnut Valley (Kan.) Neus. 


Convalescent 


A. 0. Lundquist, who was married 
: weeks ago, is able to be out again 
nd will likely be able to assume his 
luties as carpenter and contractor soon. 
—The Montezuma (Colo.) Journal. 
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On Moving Day, Too 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Kubisiak, 220 Bertrand street, 
Aug. 9. 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Kubisiak, 624 Bertrand street, 
Aug. 10. 

—The South Bend (Ind.) News-Times. 


Cheap for Roy 


Roy Ogden is still Sundaying on 
Huckleberry Knob. Guess Desta Bur- 


‘This has been a bad year for baseball 


Roki So. 
Manne 


‘aes a 
Ry MO 11 4 


—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


nett knows what the attraction is. Roy 
says courting’s cheap, never out a cent 
or miss a meal. 

—The Huntsville (Ark.) Republican. 


To Brighten Things Up 


Wanted—Light or red-haired girl in 
small apartment. 
—Adv. in the Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 


No Pity in This Place 


Monroe Littrell stuck a snag in his 
foot Thursday and grunted around a 
few days, but seeing no one pitied him, 
he went to work. 

—The Green Forest (Ark.) Sentinel. 


Frank, Anyway 


Owing to there being no gas our news 
this week is much curtailed. 


—The Oneida (N. Y.) Union. 


A Quiet Sunday 


There was a little disturbance at Sim 
Valley Sunday school on last Sunday, a 
couple of young men had a fight. 

—The Brushy Knob (Mo.) 
World Crescent. 


Soothing Creditors 


We may kiss the Enterprise good-bye 
next week for a fortnight and take an 
outing to get out of the way of those 
we owe, but if we do we will leave a 
good man to spread on 
the salve. 

—The Hoxie (Ark.) 

Enterprise. 


St’rring Times 


With the thresher in 
our midst and the apple 
season here most every- 
body is very busy. 

—Springfield (Ark.) 

News. 

Barkis is Willin’ 

We made a mistake 
some time back when we 
stated that Ben Whorton 
and Miss Mary Vinson 
were married. It was 
Allen Wharton and Miss 
Mary Vinson. Ben is just 
looking for a chance. 


—The Russellville (Ark.) 
Courier-Democrat. 


Girls Yearn for 
Rakes 


There are lots of long 
faces and _ tear-dimmed 
eyes among the Pleasant 
Site girls since Joe Higginbotham took 
David Rakes Jr. to the harvest fields 
of Oklahoma. 

—The Rogers (Ark.) Democrat. 


Getting Back to Earth 


Position Wanted—A young person, 
having received an excellent education, 
including writing, geography, history, 
mathematics, dance music and art, would 
like to enter a respectable family to do 
washing and ironing. 

—The Saline County (Mo.) News. 


Inside Information 


One of E. W. Bishop’s fine calves 
was found violently ill Monday even- 
in. In its stomach was found a consid- 
erable amount of the poisonous variety 
of mushrooms, the stomach showing 
much information. 


—The Ravenswood (Mo.) Gazette. 
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Famous Filibusters 


ENATOR BURTON'S long filibuster 
S against the River and Harbor Bill 
reached its climax on Saturday af- 
ternoon, September 19th. On_ the 
Thursday preceding, Senator Kenyon 
held the floor, when he yielded for a 
question to Senator Ransdell. The play 
was evidently prearranged. Senator Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, an expert parliamen- 
tarian, was in the chair. Senator Bryan 
of Florida made the point of order that 
a Senator could not yield the floor even 
for a question except by unanimous con- 
sent, referring to a precedent estab- 
lished under the ruling of Vice Presi- 
dent Morton during the filibuster on the 
Force Bill, January 20th, 1891. An ap- 
peal was taken from the decision of the 
chair and the appeal was laid on the 
table. Later in the day, Senator Pom- 
erene occupying the chair, the same 
point of order was made, whereupon 
Senator Pomerene, having voted against 
sustaining the chair in its previous rul- 
ing, submitted the question to the Sen- 
ate—a debatable question. On Friday, 
after a long discussion, the Senate voted 
that the point of order was not well 
taken, the vote being ayes 15, nays 35. 
Whereupon Senator Kenyon yielded 
the floor and Senator Burton “resumed 
his speech”. The Senate had an all 
night session, though with some difficulty 
in securing a quorum, giving Senator 
2urton opportunities to rest while the 
Sergeant-at-Arms_ scurried through 
Washington to hotels, clubs, and private 
residences, bringing the Senators in. 
Half an hour after midnight, Senator 
Smoot suggested the absence of a quo- 
rum. At two o’clock in the morning 
Senator Sterling, entering the Chamber 
and answering to his name, made a quo- 
rum, and Senator Burton “resumed his 
speech”. After having spoken for an 
hour and a quarter, Senator Smoot 
moved that the Senate adjourn. Upon 
the calling of the roll a quorum was 
finally developed, whereupon there en- 
sued a debate as to whether Senator 
Burton had made his second speech that 
day, and upon the decision of the Chair 
that he had, the Senator introduced a 
motion to recommit the bill and “re- 
sumed his speech”. Senator Kenyon 
suggested the absence of a quorum, 
which was completed at five hours and 
forty one minutes A. M. Whereupon 
Senator Burton, having occupied the 
floor for twelve hours and showing some 
signs of fatigue, Senator Kenyon made 
a motion to adjourn. The Deputy Ser- 
reant-at-Arms reported that he had ex- 
ecuted the order of the Senate upon 
Senators Lewis, Sterling, Hughes, 
Thompson, West, and Weeks; while 
Senators Nelson, McCumber, and Pom- 
erene were reported sick; that he could 
not gain entrance at the residences of 
Senators Brandegee and Dupont; and at 
the residence of Senator William Aldrich 
Smith, the Deputy read the order to the 
Senator, who refused to come as he as- 
certained that a quorum was present. 
This occasioned more debate, during 
which Senator Crawford entered the 
Chamber in answer to his name, say- 
ing: “I did not have very much rest, 
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but I enjoyed what little I did have.” At 
half past seven Senator Nelson entered 
the Chamber, making forty-nine Sena- 
tors present, a quorum. Thereupon 
Senator Kenyon took the floor. After 
having spoken several hours, Senator 
Smoot made the point of order that no 
quorum was present. A quorum - was 
soon obtained, whereupon Senator Bur- 
ton offered an amendment to the whole 
bill, the Committee introduced its sub- 
stitute, cutting down the amount of the 
bill to thirty four million dollars, and 
Senator Burton offered an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee, and again “resumed his speech”. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon he 
yielded the floor to Senator Sterling, 
who undertook to defend the appro- 
priations for the upper Missouri River. 


ND now it was easy to see that some- 
~ thing was brewing in the Senate. 
On the Democratic side, Sheppard, 
Ransdell, Bryan, Shields, Shafroth, 
Smith of Maryland, Hughes, Fletcher, 
Lewis, and Vardaman had an earnest 
conference. Evidently they were get- 
ting ready to throw up the sponge. 
Simmons went over to the Republican 
side and had a conference with Smoot; 
then Hoke Smith, who had been urging 
the compromise which was finally ef- 
fected, had a talk with Smoot. Ken- 
yon came in from the cloak room after 
a nap, rubbing his eyes, and Sheppard, 
with a cheerful grin of defeat, went 
over and talked with Kenyon. Smith 
of Michigan, whose project for Arcadia 
has met with a good deal of ridicule, 
came into the Chamber and Simmons 
conferred with him. Smith looked as 
if he could bite a ten-penny nail in two. 
Then Smoot sidled up to Sterling, who 
was still speaking, and suggested that 
further debate would be unnecessary. 
Sterling finished his speech, however, 
and Simmons made a motion to take a 
recess until Monday morning. 

Monday, Fletcher, Shields and Sim- 
mons made elaborate defenses of the 
projects for Tennessee and Florida. It 
should be said in justice that, so far as 
the Senate is concerned, there is very 
little in the contention that the river 
and harbor projects in this particular 
bill were inserted for the purpose of 
securing the reélection of the Senators; 
and undoubtedly the southern section 
of the country has been neglected dur- 
ing the sixteen years of Republican as- 
cendency. Nevertheless, these Senators 
were fighting against the unanimous sen- 
timent of the country, that this was no 
time for the expenditure of money that 
is not absolutely necessary. 

Borah took the floor in criticism of 
the bill, with Norris ready to relieve 
him if necessary. Burton, looking hag- 
gard enough, then “resumed his speech”, 
whereupon Senator Bankhead, having 
visited the President that day, and se- 
cured the necessary information, moved 
to recommit the bill with instructions 
to reduce the amount from the original 
fifty three millions proposed in the Sen- 
ate to twenty millions, to be expended 


“for the maintenance of the river and 
harbor projects adopted by Congress 
and now under improvement, the 
amount to be apportioned by the Chief 
of Engineers under the direction of the 
Secretary of War.’ This motion was 
carried by a vote of 27 to 22, 16 Demo. 
crats and 11 Republicans voting to re- 
commit, 17 Democrats, 4 Republicans, 
and Poindexter, Progressive, voting 
against the proposal. So the Progres. 
sive Party was unanimously in favor of 
the “pork barrel.” 

Senator Burton was in an ideal posi- 
tion to make his successful filibuster 
against this bill. He is retiring from 
the Senate at the end of this term, and 
there is no reason to question the puri- 
ty of his motives. His desire, frequent- 
ly expressed, was a total change in the 
method of preparing a river and harbor 
bill; and while he was easily convicted 
of inconsistency, not only as to the gen- 
eral principles of river and harbor leg- 
islation, but with regard to his views 
on particular projects when he was 
Chairman of the committee in the 
House, he doubtless felt freer from en- 
tangling alliances and the necessity of 
agreeing to the wishes of a majority of 
the members of Congress in order to 
secure a majority for the bill. He has 
done a public service, and incidentally 
has saved the President the task of 
vetoing a bill desired by a majority of 
his own party, and the number of indi- 
vidual enmities that would have thereby 
been occasioned in the House and Sen- 
ate. The referring to the Executive De- 
partment, as represented by the Secre- 
tary of War, the responsibility to decide 
how the twenty million dollars appro- 
priated shall be apportioned is a far- 
reaching step which will probably lead 
to the appointment of a rivers and har- 
bors commission, which, with the as 
sistance of the corps of engineers, will 
hereafter recommend the projects upon 
which the public money may be et 
pended to the best advantage, and re- 
lieve Congressmen of the pressure from 
their own localities to secure their share 
of the “pork”. 


The Owen Filibuster 


HE Burton filibuster recalls others 
A filibuster is generally successiil 
when the session approaches an ent. 
Senator Owen conducted one at: the 
close of the session ending March 4th 
1910. President Taft had approved the 
admission of New Mexico as a state 
with a constitution that had been ret 
dered almost impossible of amendment, 
and had withheld approval of the cot- 
stitution of Arizona, which he after- 
ward declined to approve, on accoutl 
of its provision for the recall of judses 
Bailey and Heyburn congratulated the 
country upon the admission of Nev 
Mexico, and both took occasion to maxe 
some flings at the initiative and refer 
endum ‘which were a part of the com 
stitution of Oklahoma. The delegation 
from New Mexico, including the Tert 
torial Governor, had been waiting m 
the Senate Chamber the last night 0 
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the session to witness the passage of the 
bill. Senator Owen took the floor to 
oppose the admission of New Mexico 
without Arizona. He occupied the floor 
until the early hours of the morning, 
when adjournment was taken, and then 
resumed the discussion. 

Appropriation bills yet remained to 
be passed, and the Republicans were 
desperate, for doubtless many favored 
projects would be subjected to partisan 
scrutiny. Democratic colleagues brought 
pressure upon him to yield the floor, 
but he declined. Vice-President Sher- 
man came down from his chair and ar- 
gued with him, but he was immovable. 
President Taft came over to the Presi- 
dent’s room in the Senate in order to 
sign the bills which were passed in the 
closing hours, and sent a message to 
Senator Owen by Vice-President Sher- 
man; but the Senator talked on. Final- 
ly, unanimous consent was obtained 


_ that the bill should be voted upon, 


amended by including the admission- of 
Arizona, and the bill as amended was 
defeated. Senator Bailey was not in 
the Chamber when this agreement was 
made, and he grew so angry at the 
action of his colleagues that he sent his 
resignation to the desk to be read, Vice- 
President Sherman taking the responsi- 
bility of declining to have it read. Bailey 
was too valuable an ally of the stand- 
pat Republicans. Bailey then tele- 
graphed his resignation to the Governor 
of Texas and then withdrew it, having 
a convenient string attached. 


La Follette’s Record 


N unsuccessful filibuster was con-- 
ducted by Senator La Follette, who 
holds the long distance record for a 
continuous speech of eighteen hours, 
May 29th-30th, 1908, This filibuster 


was conducted against the adoption of 
the Conference Report on the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Currency Bill. Senator La Fol- 
lette was relieved by Senator Gore, who 


had an understanding with Senator 


Stone that he would be relieved in two 
When near the close of his 


hours. 
speech, Senator Gore sent for Senator 
Stone and he entered the Chamber and 
took his seat, but was immediately 
called out by another Senator, and 
Gore, being blind, not observing the 
fact, took his seat. Immediately, upon 
a prearranged signal, the clerk began 
the calling of the roll, and Aldrich hav- 
ing answered to his name, further de- 
bate was cut off. The Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act was entirely satisfactory to the 
New York bankers, since the rate of in- 
terest for currency forestalled any use- 
ful purpose it might serve; but as an 
amendment to the Glass-Owen Curren- 
cy Bill with the rate of interest reduced, 
it has been finally made use of as a war 
emergency measure by the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


Carmack’s Witty Speech 


SENATOR CARMACK conducted a 

successful filibuster against the ship 
subsidy bill. His speech was so full of 
eloquence, invective and wit that it 
stands unique among the dreary efforts 
to tire the Senate out by talk. When 
accused of conducting a filibuster, Car- 
mack turned to the dictionary and read 
the definition that a filibuster was a 
freebooter, a buccaneer, a sea pirate, an 
adventurer for personal plunder, and 
that to filibuster meant to obtain by 
buccaneering or freebooting; and he 
thereupon plausibly claimed that the 
real filibusters were the sea pirates who 
were advocating a ship subsidy. This 
reference to the dictionary introduced 





a long discussion as to the relative mer- 
its of Worcester and Webster, Worcester 
being the standard for the South and 
Webster for the New England filibus- 
ters, of whom Senator Gallinger was 
chief. On the last morning of the ses- 
sion, Senator Gallinger, who saw _ his 
hopes receding as to the passage of the 
ship subsidy bill for which he had 
labored so long, arose, looking as if he 
were attending a funeral—as indeed he 
was, for the proposition has never been 
successfully revived—and asked whether 
it would not be possible to have a vote 
upon the bill. Whereupon Senator Car- 
mack blandly assured him that it was 
entirely possible to secure a vote, but 
he thought there would be a good deal 
of discussion before the vote could be 
taken. Senator Gallinger threw up his 
hands and withdrew the bill. 

Another famous filibuster was that on 
the Lodge Force Bill, in January, 1891, 
which had passed the House and would 
have passed the Senate except for the 
Iong debate. There were so many 
Southern Senators, however, opposed to 
the bill, men of ample intellectual and 
oratorical resources, that its passage be- 
came impossible, and finally a majority 
was secured against it, thus ending. the 
last attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government to control elections in the 
South. Senator Hoar sadly remarked, 
when the bill was defeated, “This means 
the death of the Republican party.” 
And the Cleveland election of 792 
seemed to make the prophecy good. 
Senator Hoar, however, lived to see 
an era of good will between the sec- 
tions under McKinley and Roosevelt 
which would have been impossible 
with the Force bill in operation; 
and doubtless Senator Lodge regrets 
now that his name was ever con- 
nected with it. 


A Try-Out of Women Voters 


By MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 





A ROUND million persons in Cali- 
fornia registered for the recent 

Primary elections, of whom thirty 
ve to forty per cent were women—a 
Pfoper proportion since the State has 
one hundred and thirty males, on the 
average, to every one hundred females. 
Although the count is not complete at 


this writing, it is unofficially announced 
that women voted heavily, that is, in 
proportion to their registration; but 
never before has the voter, man or 
woman, been subjected to so great a 
test of intelligence. 

The primary law permits a candidate 
for State office to be nominated by pe- 


tition on the ballots of one or all par- 
ties and at the same time all county, 
judicial and school offices are non-par- 
tisan, so that these candidates appear on 
all ballots. This results in a large num- 
ber of names—between seven and eight 
hundred for the whole State—many of 
which appear on two or three ballots; 
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and the voter often does not know 
whether a particular candidate is stand- 
ing primarily on the Republican, Demo- 
cratic or Progressive platform. The 
average citizen, even when voting a 
straight party ticket, must be able to 
pick out the strict party man from 
among those who have secured a place 
on his ballot by this system of “double 
nomination”. 

Women citizens have taken this un- 
precedented situation in State politics 
with great seriousness—much more so, 
it would seem, than men. Several men 
candidates for Congress confessed pub- 
licly that two-thirds of the meetings 
which they addressed were called by 
women and a large majority of their 
audiences were women. Since every 
voter had to choose a nominee for each 
of thirty four offices from among nearly 
a hundred names, the amount of infor- 
mation required to do it intelligently 
was considerable even for those versed 
in party politics and, for the feminine 
voters, it was enormous. 

With that mixture of practicality and 
idealism developed by domestic experi- 
ence, thousands of women set out sol- 
emnly to get information about candi- 
dates and to see and hear them on the 
rostrum. In Southern California, re- 
lays of women speakers presented in 
short talks the qualifications of the men 
running for office to large congregations 
of club and church women. In North- 
ern California, hundreds of nonpartisan 
meetings were called by women to listen 
to the candidates themselves. 

The eagerness with which men sought 
the chance to speak was almost as 
amusing as their awkwardness when 
they presented themselves. Evidently 
most of them had never formally ad- 
dressed women before, and their efforts 
to ingratiate themselves by flattery and 
emotional appeal rather than by 
straight talk often defeated their own 
ends. Some resorted to the tariff ques- 
tion without realizing that the women 
knew as well as they that it is the 
deadest of all issues; others used the 
whole of their five or ten minutes in 
describing the horrors of European war 
in relation to women and children. But 
funniest of all were the men—and they 
were not a few—who told us they were 
“family mefi”. One lively young real 
estate dealer, running for a county of- 
fice, told in detail about his “four chil- 
dren and a pair of twins”. The in- 
cumbent of an important office—fair, 
fat, gross, and forty—began his speeches 
habitually with the statement: “I am 
known as the handsome blond!” Only 


one in five, perhaps, of the Congres- 
sional, County, and Judicial nominees 
gave any information on pending issues 
or his own attitude toward them; and 
most of them dodged the acutely inno- 
cent questions with which the women 
plied them. 

It was certainly proved in this politi- 
cal try-out that women are not easily 
fooled with the usual buncombe nor 
with sentimental and outworn generali- 
ties. They especially resented these 
common-place tricks of flattery and 
evasion, preferring the candidate who 
gave them straight talk even when they 
were opposed to his opinions. And it 
became clear that they would not vote 
for a man of immoral record—if they 
knew it. In a few instances they even 
refused him audience. In one Super- 
visorial district they put up a woman 
candidate who could have no hope of 
election because the women would not 
vote for the unsavory machine candi- 
dates offered to them. 

The strictly party organizations of 
women played, relatively, a very small 
part in the election. The Republican 
and Democratic women had organiza- 
tions separate from the men of their 
parties; while the Progressive, Social- 
ist, and Prohibition citizens worked all 
together. Although obliged to vote a 
party ticket at the primaries, women 
generally seem very reluctant to keep 
strict party lines—a_ characteristic 
which is producing wrath and despair 
among the politicians. 

The most striking feature of women’s 
behavior in this primary campaign was 
the small number of women candidates 
running for office, particularly as nom- 
ination was easy and not necessarily very 
expensive. Out of about 700 candi- 
dates for State offices only twenty were 
women and fourteen of these were on 
the Socialist and Prohibition tickets. 
Among candidates for county offices 
there were one or two women in 
each of the fifty eight counties, running 
for Superintendent of Schools, Recorder, 
or Treasurer, many of whom will un- 
doubtedly qualify and be elected. 

Nor have women voted largely for 
women, as against men candidates. Mrs. 
Helen K. Williams, one of five persons 
standing for Lieutenant Governor on 
the Republican ticket, polled less than 
ten per cent of the total party vote in 
spite of the fact that she is the editor 
and publisher of a woman’s paper which 
boasts a considerable circulation. Mrs. 
N. E. Davidson, one of five aspirants 
for the office (non-partisan) of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 


me 


schoolwoman well known and popular in 
the interior of the State, polled approx. 
imately twenty per cent of the total vote 
but will not be able to qualify. 

At the polls, women voters acquitted 
themselves with credit. Although the 
ballots were varied and complex, they 
voted more rapidly and with less assist- 
ance than men. They had evidently 
prepared themselves carefully so as not 
to make mistakes and appear foolish, 
In San Francisco they constituted one- 
third of the election officers and were 
on duty from eighteen to twenty four 
hours. Perhaps their experience jn 
tending babies at night had inured them 
to such a strain—at any rate it is the 
general testimony that they stood up to 
it and worked more rapidly and with as 
much precision as the male officials. 

The general results of this first State 
try-out, so far as women are concerned 
and taken as a whole, are highly satis- 
factory. In providing non-partisan 
platforms open to all candidates through- 
out the State, they set a new model in 
politics; and while informing themselves 
incidentally educated a good many men 
as well. Their demand that the candi- 
dates should have a clean record and 
should be sincere and outspoken on cur- 
rent issues has ben tremendously ef- 
fective in eliminating a considerable 
number of the less desirable ones, while 
giving encouragement to men of higher 
standards. In the large university town 
of Berkeley men and women of the same 
household by no means alwaye voted 
the same ticket and, when they did s0, 
the husband quite as often voted his 
wife’s choice of candidates. 

Most creditable of all is the modesty 
and discretion of women generally as to 
their own qualifications for office-holding. 
There is a widely diffused opinion that 
unless the woman nominee is likely to be 
“as good as a man” she should not be 
supported by women. In consequence 
of this only a few women offered 
themselves for office, fewer still have 
qualified for the final election; but these 
probably are the ones exceptionally 
competent to hold office. And more- 
over, the school offices for which they 
are qualifying are the ones for which 
women are obviously best fitted. 

It has been established that in this, 
the first State primary in which women 
have taken part, they have distinctly 
raised the level of voting intelligence; 
and in some degree, also, the standards 
of candidacy. At the final election in 
November they will have another op- 
portunity to raise the level both of 
office holding and citizenship. 


Control and the “Spitter” 


HATEVER the relative effective- 
ness of the spit ball pitcher and 
the pitcher who doesn’t use the 

wet ball, a detail in which the latter 
has a distinct advantage is control. 
Figures of four prominent exponents of 
each style covering a greater part of 
the season supply interesting data. 
The pitchers considered, all eight be- 
ing those who have been in a consider- 
able number of games, are Doak, Tes- 
reau, Cheney, and Douglass on the one 


By WILLIAM B. HANNA 


side, and Rudolph, Mathewson, Alexan- 
der, and Vaughn on the other. When 
this was written the four wet ball pitch- 
ers (I believe it was Billy Evans who 
first used that euphemistic term) had 
been in a total of 152 games to 151 for 
the dry ball experts; so we start prac- 
tically on even terms on that score. 
Doak, Tesreau, Cheney, and Doug- 
lass issued 387 passes in their 152 games; 
Rudolph, Matty, Alexander, and Vaughn 
issued 244 in theirs. Therefore, the 


non-users of the spit ball excel by 4 
wide margin in control. The total strike 
out for the wet ball quartette are 50, 
to 485 for the others. 
Now we come to the matter of hits, 
an important item, of course. The wet 
ball four, as told by the records, have 
much the better of it in this depart 
ment. For 754 base hits made by oP 
ponents off Doak, Tesreau, Cheney and 
Douglass, 1023 are made off Rudolph, 
Mathewson, Alexander, and Vaughn. 
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Do Bodies Fall? 


VII 
UBSTANCE, ac- 


cording to our pre- 

vious definition, is 
composed of radiating 
corpuscles which are 
projected in all direc- 
tions from the Sun with 
the velocity of light, 
but owing to the Sun’s 
translation and rotation, 
these corpuscles or 
Ethoms are given elas- 
tic vibration, which 
constitutes the luminif- 
erous ether. The rays of 
vibrating Ethoms may 
interfere harmonically, 
and produce Electrons, 
which can also be com- 
pounded harmonically, 
and be converted into 
globules of matter, 
called Atoms. 

An Atom is a parti- 
cle of matter which has 
acquired the property 
of static inertia of posi- 
tion, due to the internal 
gyroscopic motion of 
the electrons from which 
it was compounded kin- 
etically—what Claucius 
calls its internal and 
external virial, what 
Rutherford calls its nu- 
cleus and planetoid elec- 
trons. 

The fact that static 
inertia can be induced by the gyro- 
scopic motion produced whilst a 
number of electrons are being har- 
monically compounded in three dif- 
ferent space directions, so as to form 
a nucleus to an atom of matter, 
and give that atom the stability of po- 
sition we call inertia, can be proven by 
causing a hollow spherical globe to spin 
simultaneously round three axes passing 
through its centre; and by that means 
its static inertia can be increased at will, 
without changing the quantity of mat- 
ter in the ball, until it has as much in- 
ertia as if it were solid. By this means 
Foucault gave to a pendulum bob such 
increase of static inertia, and such in- 
crease in resistance to change of posi- 
tion in space, as to produce a visible 
relative motion between it and the earth, 
thus giving to science an ocular proof 
of the absolute rotation of the earth 
round its axis. But orthodox scientists 
try to explain it in a different way by 
mathematical analysis, instead of qual- 
tative analysis. But as Doctor Jordan 
says, quantitative analysis can never be 
wed to discover qualities, or to give 
qualities a relative existence. 

It is one of the attributes of a quality 
that it is a real entity, and one quality 
cannot be compounded mathematically 
with another different quality so as to 
produce an entirely different quality 
than any of its constituent qualities. We 
can mix qualities experimentally so as 
or interpretation of the cause of the 
action. But orthodox scientists try to 
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GALILEO GALILEI 
From Subterman’s portrait, painted about 1640, in 
de Pitti at Florence 


to produce a new quality as is done in 
synthetic chemistry. You cannot take 
the quality of weight, and that of smell, 
and produce by mathematics a quality 
which is‘ neither a weight nor a smell. 
Some scientists believe that in their very 
essence, the quantity and the quality 
are the same relative condition. 


OR instance, colors are said to differ 
from sounds quantitatively, that is 
in their rate of vibration; but they also 
differ in the form of the vibration, and 
in the quality of the substance vibrat- 
ing; so that no mathematical equation 
can use them as equivalent factors. 
Again, in the case of a red color, and a 
blue color, they can be mathematically 
analyzed so as to produce a different 
color from either. 

But that is just the mistake Darwin 
made in his great work on the Origin of 
Species; he confounded varieties with 
species. A red color does not differ 
specifically from a blue color. They 
are two varieties of the same quality 
species, and although it is possible by 
mathematical analysis to tell what new 
color would be produced from a certain 
proportion of red and blue, yet that 
cannot be done when we are dealing 
with different species of qualities, such 
as color, sound, taste, smell. . . . 

But experimentally we can transform 
weight into sound, either by giving a 
bad boy a good spanking, or by a vigor- 
ous use of drumsticks on a drum, or the 
clanging of bells of sonorous metal. 


the Galleria 


Mathematical analy- 
sis can tell the quantity 
and intensity of sound 
that will be produced 
under certain condi- 
tions; but it cannot 
teach you to distinguish 
a sound from a smell. 
The capacity to distin- 
guish physical qualities 
such as light, sound, 
smell, taste, and weight, 
depends on our natural 
senses, and knowledge 
derived from the men- 
tal organs of the brain. 

The Chemical Atom 
is the elementary unit 
of matter, which pos- 
sesses mass, an inertia, 
and on which by an ap- 
plied accelerating force 


can be superimposed 
the physical quality of 
weight. 


The Electron is com- 
posed of a swirl of 
ethoms, and may be 
said to have mass, but 
it is imponderable, and 
does not belong to a 
gravitative system; 
these electrons are what 
Faraday called tubes of 
force, or solenoids of 
micro-electroscopic di- 
mensions. 

Gravitation deals with 
matter composed of 
compounded atoms, 
molecules in the gaseous, liquid, or solid 
states. 

A Dynamical particle is a geometrical 
point, supposed to be endowed with 
mass, and its corresponding static iner- 
tia. 

A Rigid body is a mass of matter of 
any dimensions which cannot be altered 
in form by any quantity of applied force. 

Matter, according to Kelvin and Tait 
in their great work on Natural Philoso- 
phy, is “that which can be perceived 
by the senses, or that which can be 
acted upon by or can exert force.” Mat- 
ter can only exert force if it is in mo- 
tion, or if it had the innate quality of 
attraction; but as it does not have the 
innate quality of attraction, then static 
matter cannot exert force. 

Matter exists independent of our 
senses; but it is by means of the senses 
that we acquire a knowledge of its ex- 
istence and a knowledge of its attributes 
and properties. It may be well to define 
here the difference beiween an attribute 
and a property. In many works on 
Natural Philosophy the student’s atten- 
tioin is not called to the difference be- 
tween them, and there are some works 
that use them promiscuously, as if there 
were no difference at all; but there is a 
great difference. 

An Attribute is a constitutional and 
essential quality. 

A Property is a non- sential quality, 
which like a garment can be put on or 
off without changing the constitution of 
the personality. When we speak of a 
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man’s personal property, we refer to 
something which belongs to him, but 
which if he lost would not constitution- 
ally affect his existence as a man. On 
the other hand, the senses, the mind, 
the will, and the capacity for muscular 
effort, are attributes which if changed 
would change the personality of the 
man constitutionally. 

All our knowledge of a man is derived 
from the knowledge acquired of his at- 
tributes and properties. The same ob- 
servation holds regarding Matter; we 
can only gain knowledge of it through 
an experimental knowledge 
acquired of its attributes and 
properties. 

An Attribute of Matter is 
a condition which belongs to 
matter constitutionally, and 
cannot be removed without 
destroying matter. For in- 
stance, matter is made up 
of substance which can be 
subdivided without limit, but 





————____ 


ter. Inertia is an attribute of Matter. 
Some scientists also call Elasticity ap 
attribute of Matter. And some call at. 
traction an attribute of Matter. [fg 
Matter is constituted of electrons 
which in their very nature are elastic 
then elasticity would be an attribute of 
matter. But we know that attraction 
is neither an Attribute nor property of 
Matter, but an absurd fallacy by which 
the Devil deceived Newton and through 
him misled the world for nearly two 
centuries. 

Existence is the fundamental Meta- 
physical Attribute of Matter, 

Volume and Density are 
attributes of Matter, without 
which Matter could not exist. 

A Property of Matter is q 
condition which may be Sup- 
erinduced or applied without 
changing the constitutional 
qualities of existence of mat. 
ter. 

Momentum is a property 


cannot be transformed into SOS ISSA of Matter. It can be added 


nothing. That is the meta- 


to or subtracted from Matter 


physical definition of sub- A Kinertia vortex without changing the nature 
stance; but in modern Phy- atom magnified of Matter. 


sics there is a limit placed to 


one hundred mil- Force is also a property 


the subdivision of substance, /éom times of Matter which can be 


thus giving to matter a true 
mechanical existence. The irreconcil- 
able theory of the great philisopher Des 
Cartes, was that space is a plenum 
filled with substance, and that matter, 
and worlds, were created from that 
substance by vortex motion. But New- 
ton’s theory of attraction put Des Car- 
tes’ vortex theory to sleep for two cen- 
turies; and only now with the assistance 
of Professor See has modern theory got 
the vortex theory on its feet again. 
And as soon as they can get a pair of 
gloves to fit it, there will be a fight 
for the championship again. 

When a limit is found to the divisi- 
bility of matter, such as we have seen, 
then we can say that Indivisibility and 
Impenetrability are attributes of Mat- 


applied or changed with- 
out changing the nature of the Matter. 
All force is probably the product of 
psychophysical energy, and when it is 
transmitted to matter such as a billiard 
ball through the action of the nerves 
and muscles in man’s system, then the 
amount of momentum given to the ball 
in unit time is an approximate measure 
of the force that has left the body and 
which can only be regenerated by align- 
ment. The ball set in motion, if prop- 
erly directed, can by impact, give toa 
similar ball all the psychophysical force 
given to it by the muscles; the transfer 
is made through the elasticity of matter, 
but as no matter passes from the one 
ball to the other, the force must be psy- 
chical in its nature, although it produces 
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You feel better knowing you 

are dancing correctly. Large 25e. 
book by mail. 








Salesmen for Small Towns 


whole time or side-line. Special sales plan allow- 
ing return of unsold goods makes quick easy daily 
sales. $5.00 commission on each order. Some 
THING ENTIRELY New. Write for pocket outfit 
to-day. CANFIELD MFG. CO., 208 Sigel St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
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ESPECIALLY 


DESIGNED Patented by 


sé 3B. G. Pfeiffer 


for CASTING @ 
or TROLLING 
PFEIFFER LIVE BAIT HOLDER COMPANY, 









Pfeiffer’s Bait Gets the Big Ones 


Prerrrer’s is the original bait of its kind ’ 
the market today. It protects the _ t 
keeps him alive all day, and lures the big * 


lows as no other bait can. None Seog 
less Pfeiffer’s name is on the gag a pee 


sizes: Trout and small bass, 75c.; 

pike, $1.00; Muscallonge, $1.50. 
Sent prepaid. Sold by all reliable es 
S2 Clark Court, DETROIT, MICHIGA 
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a physical effect. That explains the re- 
jationship which exists between the 
physical and spiritual influences in man’s 
system. f 

“In Natural Philosophy there is no 
property of matter so important to the 
practical mechanic as Weight. And 
some Metaphysicians think weight was 
the curse which was imposed on man- 
kind when our first parents were driven 
from paradise; because it is principally 
due to the lifting of weights that make 
man groan and earn his bread by the 
gweat of his brow. 

Whether that view be a correct one or 
not, the ever growing importance and 
development of aviation, and the mod- 
ern application of the theory of energy 
in many departments of Physics, forces 
the scientific mechanic to study the 
question of weight: ~~ 

I. Its nature, or what it is con- 
stitutionally. 

II. Its cause, or how it is produced. 

III. Its law, or the rate and varia- 

tion of its action. 

All of these should be properly under- 


stood if we wish to utilize weight in the 
most efficient way possible, and in mod- 
ern mechanics efficiency holds a pre- 
eminent position. Hence there is no 
apology necessary for writing an article 
on the subject of weight. 

As already explained, it will only be 
possible in a popular publication to dis- 
cuss physical factors, attributes, prop- 
erties, and functions, qualitatively, since 








SMOMe® 


Kinertia electron magnified a billion 
times 


a quantitative analysis of their config- 
urations in space and time, and the rate 
and variation of the law of their action 
requires the use of the higher mathemat- 
ics. I remember fifty years ago when I 
first began to study weight and falling 
bodies, the impression I got was that 
weight was an attribute of matter in- 


stead of being a mere property, and the 
consequence was that I believed matter 
could not exist without weight, nor 
weight without matter; and it took 
years of study to get rid of these mis- 
takes, owing to the prejudice they pro- 
duced on the mind. 

Weight, then, is a property of Mat- 
ter, not an attribute as some scientists 
believe. Consequently matter can exist 
constitutionally without weight, and 
weight can exist without matter, as we 
know in the case of a hypnotic subject 
who by suggestion can be made to feel 
the weight of one hundred pounds, when 
it only exists as an idea. 

The proof that matter can exist with- 
out weight depends on the first law of 
motion; because if a mass moves uni- 
formly in a straight line in space, it 
cannot have any weight. If weight . 
caused by the mutual attraction of mat- 
ter, then a mass subject to attraction 
must move in a curve. If weight is 
caused by acceleration, then it cannot 
follow Newton’s laws and move with 
uniform velocity in a straight line. 


The Banker and the Cobra 


and grain merchant, was a man of 

rare talents. His memory was as 
broad as the Seven Holy Rivers of Hind, 
his skill in the making out of accounts 
was a happy and profitable blending be- 
tween the shrewdness of the Jew and the 
rascality of the Armenian; he was the 
father and mother of Compound-Inter- 
est, and Compound-Interest returned 
Sarkar’s parental affection—for a man 
who had borrowed fifty rupees for the 
expense of his daughter’s wedding 
might go on making monthly payments 
of twenty rupees for three years, and his 
debt would steadily increase instead of 
decreasing. 

He was religious beyond most and as 
charitable as a Parsee. He gave to the 
ants their daily doles of rice. He built 
drinking troughs for the green, long 
tailed pigeons who plundered the stores 
of the other grain merchants. He sold 
Tice at cost price to his former debtors, 
reduced to beggary, who came to his 
door. 

His house was surrounded by a vast 
garden, stocked with mangoes, guavas, 
oranges, and custard-apples. The 
lawns were embroidered with all the 
flowers of Hind, and he was never known 
to kill a living thing. 

In a remote corner of the garden 
stood a small shrine in the form of a 
White-washed tomb with a niche at- 
tached, which housed a conical stone 
smeared with bright orange, and which 
Was the shrine of a great Sunyasee saint. 
It lent an air of great respectability to 
the banker’s establishment, and the lat- 
ter was careful to observe every cere- 
mony sanctioned by tradition for pla- 
cating the deceased fakir who lay bur- 
ed beneath the tomb, and for averting 
any calamity that might arise from the 
much dead and much sainted gentle- 
man’s supernatural displeasure. 

At the back of the tomb, in a deep 
and evil smelling hole, lived a large and 


ay SARKAR, the banker 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH 


splendid king cobra. But Sarkar, being 
a religious man, did not allow it to be 
molested, but ordered that every morn- 
ing and every afternoon a large bowl 
of luke-warm goat’s milk should be 
placed near the hole. 

There came to the village Nagoo the 
snake charmer who heard about the 
king-cobra. And he thought that by 
capturing it he might do good business, 
not only increasing his private snake 
stock, but also receiving a reward from 
the banker for ridding his garden of 
the dread presence. 

Nagoo took his flat snake basket, his 
mongoose and his pipe, carefully recon- 
noitred the ground near the shrine, sat 
down on his lean hams and produced a 
series of ear-splitting shrieks out of his 
crooked pipe. Great was his astonish- 
ment and indignation when he heard 
the banker’s voice raised in angry pro- 
test, cursing him by the names of many 
and particularly unclean divinities, call- 
ing him a Mang and Mahar, and the 
descendant of many lizard-fed, pig- 
hearted sweepers. Still greater was his 
astonishment and indignation when two 
stalwart servants beat him severely and 
threw him, his basket, his mongoose, 
and his pipe out of the garden. 


NAG0O, the snake-charmer, was a 

gipsy from Central India, and he 
spent many bitter-sweet hours dream- 
ing of revenge. 

Several weeks passed, and one morn- 
ing as was his wont, the banker sat on 
the veranda in front of his house, 
cleansening his teeth with a tooth-stick 
in the approved manner of Brahmins, 
and waiting for customers. After he 
opened the huge, wooden backed two- 
foot ledger, bound in soft Bokhara 
leather, chose a reed pen from a red 
lacquer box, dipped it into a sponge 
filled with a black fluid, and began to 
had finished his tooth-ceremonial, he 
enter the preceding day’s transactions, 


after sending a prayer or two to the 
ancient Brahmin god of Compound-In- 
terest. Beside him sat his only son, 
aged three years, the pride and joy of 
his fat-encased heart. Every once in a 
while Sarkar looked up from his ac- 
count book and feasted his eyes on the 
rotund little naked brown body. 

He returned to his book and reed pen 
tu enter a specially complicated account, 
when a wail of fear roused him from his 
profitable work. He looked up and 
nearly swooned with terror, for not 
three feet from his little son a huge 
cobra emerged from a roll of matting 
and eyed him with a stony, cruel, las- 
civious stare, its head raised and its 
hood expanded. Its quivering tongue 
protruded between the lips like flashes 
of forked lightning. 

The banker raised the heavy account 
book and threw it at the serpent with 
all his strength, the sharp edge of the 
book broke the cobra’s back, and the 
reptile wriggled and lashed about, bit- 
ing at everything within reach. Sarkar 
snatched up his boy, waddled into the 
house at the fastest gait his bloated 
girth permitted, and, dropping the lit- 
tle boy into the arms of the frightened, 
gesticulating women, stood panting and 
speechless. When he had regained his 
breath he looked cautiously out onto 
the veranda where a servant was pound- 
ing the cobra into a jelly with a heavy 
stone. 

And suddenly stupour choked the 
Brahmin’s soul and he realized the black 
sin he had committed. 

He, the pious bunia who had never 
injured a living thing, not even a venom- 
ous insect, had caused the death of the 
king-cobra, the holy guardian of a holy 
shrine which housed a holy and deceased 
Sunyasee saint. The servants and the 
women tried to quieten his fears, but 
all to no avail—the pangs of sin rose 
in his heart and clawed at his bowels, 
and he also considered that if any man 
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kills a cobra, its mate will follow him 
night and day until it has had its re- 
venge and taken toll. 

Thus Sarkar sent for Nagoo, the 
snake charmer, and implored him to 
come. Three times he sent for the gip- 
sy, and finally, very leisurely, the snake 
charmer strolled into the garden, for 
why should a man waste his breath 
without cause? Also he knew why the 
bunia wanted his services, for had not 
he, Nagoo, himself put the cobra into 
the rell of matting on the veranda? 

The banker spoke to him in the most 
insinuating of the many finely shaded 
tones which his business training had 
given him: “Nagoo, good Nagoo, you 
are a man of skill. I have killed a 
cobra. Do you capture its mate and I 
will pay you well. I will give you five 
rupees.” Then, observing the sneer on 
the gipsy’s face, he quickly added: 
“Ten rupees.” 


UT Nagoo was a true gipsy; he would 
have sold his revenge for a tithe of 
the reward dangled before his eyes. But 
during his previous reconnoitring expe- 
dition in the garden he had discovered 
that the guardian of the shrine was a 
lone cobra, without a mate, and so he 
he replied: “It would be useless. I am 
an honest man and do not wish to take 
your money, and then be unable to pro- 
duce the cobra’s mate in sign of the 
trust imposed. The snake will not fol- 
low my pipe. In its mind there is-only 
revenge, and it will follow the man who 
has killed its mate until it has killed 
that man.” 

The banker said: “But how will the 
serpent know by whose hand its mate 
has died?” 

Piously Nagoo replied: “God informs 
it.” 

“But”, pleaded the banker, “is there 
no escape for the man?.. . if he should 
go away, by railway, by water . . . far, 
far away?” 

And Nagoo replied calmly: “If the 
man go by railway, even as far as Mad- 
ras, the snake would follow him and find 
him and kill him. But if the man left 
his house in the keeping of a man much 
beloved by snakes, and then crossed the 
sea, the snake would be baulked.” 

With trembling hands the banker 
gave to the gipsy a handful of rupees: 
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FINEST IN THE WORLD 
In Bottles and Splits Leading Dealers 


“Go, good Nagoo, make many incanta- 
tions. Do something. There is a great 
and wonderful knowledge of mysteries 
with you.” 

He hurried back into the house and 
quickly made arrangements. He loaded 
his account books, his stocks and bonds, 
his cash and his son into a small cart 
drawn by a pair of fast-trotting bullocks 
and trekked for the West and the sea 
while the sun was yet hot. Soon house 
and garden were empty, and only Nagoo 
remained in charge. 

It is true he received no wages; but 
he sold the jasmine flowers and the 
mangoes and oranges, he grew chillies 
and brinjals, and lived well. 

Sometimes a European finds his way 
into the garden and looks at the shrine 
and sees the fresh orange paint on the 
conical stone in the niche and the many 
bright flowers before it. But when he 
goes too close, Nagoo approaches, sa- 
laaming deeply and presenting him with 
a bouquet of jasmine and marigolds, and 
warning him that there is a cobra about 
which is the guardian of the shrine. 

And when the European has left the 
garden, Nagoo winks solemnly at the 
shrine and laughs a dry and nasty laugh, 
for he is a gipsy, and the rumour goes 
that his mother was a Mahometan 
woman from Afghanistan. Thus he is a 
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heathen and a mocker of the many 
gods, whose soul will some day inhabit 


the body of a particularly unclean anq 


venomous flying cockroach. 
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You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 


Magazine, with its 160 
richly illustrated pages, 
full to overflowing wit) 
interesting stories and 
valuable information 
@ about guns, fishing. 
tackle, camp-outfits—the 
best places to go fop 
fish and game, and a 
thousand and one yaly. 
able ‘‘How to’’ hints for 
sportsmen. The Na. 
TIONAL SPORTSMay 
is just like a big camp. 
fire in the woods where 
thousands of good fe. 
lows gather once g 
month and spin Stirring 
yarns about their e 
periences with rod, dog, 
rifle and gun. : 


SPECIAL TRIAL 
OFFER 
Send us 25 cts,, 
Stamps or coin, 
and we will 
send you the 
National 
Sportsman for 
three months, 
also one of our 
heavy burnish- 
ed Ormolu Gold 
Watch Fobs as 
here = shown, 
with russet 
leather strap 
and gold-plated 

buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Ine, 
47 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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Weak Link == 


No chain is stronger than its 
weakest link. No beer in a light 
bottle is any purer than that 


The light bottle is insufficient pro- 


Light starts decay even in pure 
beer. 


Schlitz is made pure and the 
Brown Bottle keeps it pure. 


You are not asked to take any 
risk of impurity from exposure 
Schlit. Brown Bottle 


See that Crown is branded “‘Schlitz”’ 


Order a Case Today 


Sly. - 
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That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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Filling the Order 


Visitor (at seance): “I want to talk 
with Mr. Brown.” 

Attendant: “What Mr. Brown?” 

Visitor: “I cannot remember his first 
name, but he is only lately deceased.” 

Attendant (formerly a department 
store worker): “Please show the gen- 
tleman some of the latest shades of 
Browns.” 


Giving Teddy a Lift 


When Theodore Roosevelt was a little 
boy, the story goes, he was giving the 
school an example of his elocution in 
Mareo Bozzaris. He got as far as 
“Greece her knee” when he stuck and 
stumbled. “Greece her knee, Greece her 
knee.” Still memory lingered and he 
tried again. “Greece her knee.” At this 
point his teacher put in: 

“Grease her knee once more, Theo- 
dore, and maybe she’ll move off.” 


Sisters In Sorrow 


The mistress of the house was weep- 
ing bitterly. “My poor boy”, she 
sobbed, “has just entered Yale.” 

“Fi, ei”, sympathized her Swedish 
maid, “I know how you feel. I got 
brother bane six months in yail.” 


Balm in Gilead 


Miss Nellie had just returned te At- 
lanta from a visit to friends in New 
Orleans. Mammy Sue listened patient- 
ly to all the narration of parties, rides, 
etc., and not hearing anything vital, she 
interrupted : 

“But, Miss Nellie, all dis don’t count. 
I don’t hear nuthin’ about Mr. Right- 
man. How ’bout dat, Miss Nellie?” 

“Oh, Mammy, I’m not going to mar- 
ty. Not ever!” said the young lady. 

Mammy Sue heaved a deep sigh. 
“Well”, she said, “I do hear dat old 
maids is de happiest people on earth, 


>”) 


once dey quits strugglin’. 


Fixing the Responsibility 


A Frenchman was a guest at a hos- 
pitable Virginia home and was intro- 
duced to the South’s famous toddy. But 
as he lingered and still lingered over his 
cups in enjoyment of the new beverage, 
kis host was compelled to go about his 
business. Returning in haste, he found 
the Frenchman gone. A search dis- 
covered him lying on the beach near the 
house. They heard him mutter as the 
little waves lapped his cheeks: “Burr-r-r- 
Not anozer drop! Not anozer drop.” 
The searchers sat him up and asked him 
how he felt. “Gentlemen”, he said, “it 


Was not ze whiskey. No. It was ze 
damn nutmeg.” 


Did He Mean It? 


“Now, Jane”, said the minister sternly, 
after he had discovered that his maid 
had again used his shining new porce- 
lain tub for her own ablutions, “haven’t 
I told you repeatedly that you must 
never do behind my back what you 
Would not do before my face?” 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always and 


Wafer confections cen- 
tered with delicately 
flavoredcream. The 
perfect accompaniment 
for every dessert. In 
ten-cent tins; also in 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new conception in 
chocolate-flavored 
sweets. Exquisite wafers 
of crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling between. 
Anela has 
achieved a 
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everywhere popular. < 











new delight which only taste 
can tell—a flavor which gives 
immediate pleasure. In ten- 
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All-Weather 


Treads 


Here is a tread which—when you 
know it—you will adopt for all wheels 
at all seasons. In fall and winter it’s 
particularly essential. 

It is an exclusive Goodyear feature. 
The tread is tough and double-thick. 
That makes it enduring and difficult 
to puncture. 

It is flat and regular, so it runs like 
a plain tread. It causes no vibration. 
Yet it grasps wet roads with deep, 
sharp, resistless grips. 

In these important ways, no other 
anti-skid on the market compares with 
this Goodyear All-Weather tread. 


Other Things 
That Go With It 


Here are three other features—all 
exclusive to Goodyears—which you get 
in No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which we 
control. It completely wipes out rim- 
cutting. 

Our “On-Air” sure to save blow- 
outs. We alone employ that, at an 
extra cost of $1,500 daily. 


Our patent method for combating 


Should be on 
Every Fall Tire 


loose treads. It reduces this danger 
by 60 per cent. 

Goodyears are more than quality 
tires—more than the utmost in fabric 
and formula. In addition to that, they 
combat your four chief tire troubles 
in these four exclusive ways. 

That’s why more men buy them 
than buy any other tire. And legions 
of new users now adopt them every 
month. You will always insist on them 
when you know their advantages, and 
any dealer will supply you. 


(joop YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere 
(1884) 
































And the War Goes On 


Moreover, so long as it does go on, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
will continue to cover its various phases, comprehensively, 
carefully, interestingly— 


And after the war will come THE GREAT SETTLEMENT, 
when it will be even more to your interest to know a publi- 
cation whose reports will be secured FROM THE INSIDE, 
and will be printed in their significance to you as an Ameri- 
can citizen. This war—and its settlement—mark an epoch 
in American history hardly less vital than the effect on 
Europe itself; and it is from YOUR standpoint that events 
are chronicled in HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Meanwhile—we have interests other than the war. Politics, 
national life, sports, business, humor—all have their place in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, overshadowed by the war, but not 
subordinated to it. 


You want 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


Take this issue as a standard. If you like it, make sure of, 
EVERY issue from now on—the issue you miss is always the 
one you want most. There are TWO ways of making sure. 
choose ONE. 








‘Op N 
—— Ya,» EITHER—Place a standing order with your news- 
oo dealer (otherwise he will usually be sold out when 


HarPER’S “o> you call). 
Qr N 


WEEKLY, 251 

ie: a eS . OR—Send the coupon with a two dollar bill, 
bal %~ at our risk for six months of HARPER’S 

WEEKLY at a 60 cent saving. 


For the coupon and the 
enclosed $2.00 please enter ~~ 

my subscription to HarPEr’s DN 
WEEKLY for six months, beginning %,, ‘N 
with the first possible issue. So * 
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